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PUBLIC  LAND  The  General  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the 

VALUE  Interior  estimated  yesterday  that  the  potential  value  of  the 

public  lands  under  its  jiirisdlction  is  $26,000,000,000.  In- 
cluding the  vast  area  in  Alaska,  there  are  approximately 
1,000,000,000  acres  supervised  hy  the  Land  Office,  half  of  which  has  not  heen 
surveyed.     In  the  continental  limits  there  are  200,000,000  acres  in  the  puhlic 
domain  and  300,000  square  miles  in  national  forests..    Since  the  office  was 
founded  116  years  ago,  it  has  cared  for  1,820,000,000  acres  of  land.    The  Land 
Office  during  its  history  has  sold  nearly  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  ?/hich  retained 
its  puhlic  domain  when  annexed  to  the  United  States.    By  leasing  the  puhlic 
domain  for  oil,  gas,  coal  and  other  development,  tho  office  received  $67,000,- 
000  in  the  last  eight  years  as  rental  money.  (A.P»,  Aug.  18.) 


INSTITUTE  OF  At  the  round  tahle  on  Pacific  prohlems,  at  the  Insti- 

POLITICS  tute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  yesterday,  Professor 

Robert  D.  McZenzie  of  the  University  of  Washington,  a  special- 
ist on  racial  problems,  said  the  white  peoples  have  no  cause 
for  alarm  at  the  "rising  tide  of  color."    Durir^  the  past  century,  he  asserted, 
the  white  population  of  the  world  has  increased  much  faster  than  all  the  col- 
ored peoples  put  together.    Outside  of  Japan  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  he 
said,  there  is  little  indication  of  much  increase  among  any  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  or  Africa.    Various  backi^ard  peoples  were  dying  out,  he  went  on,  "because 
of  irOaTjility  to  "withstand  the  shock  of  invading  v^estern  cultures."    He  pointed 
out  that  Russia,  .Australia,  Nev;  Zealand  and  Canada  all  have  rates  of  natural 
increase  higher  than  Japan,  and  that  the  United  States  rate  is  about  the  same 
as  Japan.   (Press,  Aug.  18.) 


INSTITUTE  OP  A  Charlottesville,  Va. ,  dispatch  to-day  reports: 

PUBLIC  APPAIES    "Problems  that  'loom  most  .^--mously^  in  the  future  of  Pan- 
Americanism  were  pointed  out  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  editor  of  tho 
Living  Age,  of  Boston,  in  the  round-table  discussion  on  'Our 
Latin-American  Relations,'  at  the  Institutfe',of  Public  Affairs,  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. ,  yesterday.    Gulfs  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  may  be  made  broader 
throughout  both  American^  Mr.  Clark  continued,  when  economic  adva.nces  'create  a 
community  of  interests  between  the  wealthier,  governing  classes  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. . .Erederico  Pezet,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  Peru,  sounded  a  warning  when  he  de&iared 
'Spanish-speal^ing  countries  will  in  the  future  be  some  of  the  largest  nations  of 
the  world,  and  if  the  United  States  ignores  and  belittles  them  to-day,  to- 
morrow you  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  you  have  at  your  side  not  friends,  but 
enemies. ' " 
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Parm  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  A-ugust  17  says:  "While 

Commodity    it  is  not  feasible  to  secure  a  cross-section  of  industrial  society 
Values         in  its  entirety,  and  from  that  static  strata  to  study  the  devious 
registerings  of  valu.e  estimates  and  price  correspondences,  it  is 
the  practice  for  the  agricultural  experts  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
agriculture,  by  comparison  with  an  index  figure.    Yet  even  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  many  factors  other  than  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing affect  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  diminish  the  value  of  the 
index  figure  as  a  criterion  of  his  situation  as  respects  prosperity. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  find  out  whether  the  farmer  is  farming 
to  his  advantage;  as  upon  the  status  of  the  farms  rests  fundamentally 
the  status  of  other  units  of  the  industrial  organization.  There 
should  be  no  confusion  of  the  creation  of  index  figures  as  a  gauge 
of  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  of  his  enterprise,  as  far  as  these 
are  determined  by  the  market,  with  the  fantastic  proposal  of  some 
economists  for  the  substitution  of  a  main  product — that  is,  wheat— 
as  a  standard  of  valu.e  in  the  place  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
agricultural  experts  who  have  the  duty  of  compiling  the  tables  of 
farm  products  and  farm  purchases,  Y/ith  price  comparisons,  can  not 
adopt  wheat  as  the  standard  of  value,    in  impartial  study  of  the  buy- 
ing power  of  farm  products  discloses  the  fact  that  'prices  of 
products  purchased  by  the  farmer  are  now  nearly  on  the  level  with 
the  prices  of  products  sold  by  the  farmer."    The  comparison  is  made 
by  taking  a  certain  qimntity  of  farm  produce  and  getting  its  sales 
figures  and  taking  a  certain  list  of  things  the  fa,rraer  has  to  buy 
and  putting  the  one  figure  over  against  the  other.    Thus,  while  it 
may  not  be  reasoned  from  the  showing  that  the  farmer  is  as  well  off 
as  he  was  before  the  war,  in  the  matter  of  the  commodity  value  of 
what  he  sells  and  what  he  buys»  he  is  about  equally  so.    He  is  not 
farming  at  an  intrinsic  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  maidset  T^orth 
of  what  he  sells,  because  the  cost  of  what  he  b-oys  has  become  less. 
But  he  suffers  from  depreciated  land  values,  which  is  a  factor  that 
does  not  show  in  price  calculations." 

The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
Prices         tics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  July  15, 

1928,  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  since  June  15,  1928; 
a  decrease  of  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  since 
July  15,  1927;  and  an  increase  of  53o5  per  cent  since  July  15,  1913. 
The  index  number  (l913  «  100. O)  was  153.4  in  July,  1927;  152.6  in 
June,  1928;  and  152.8  in  July,  1923.    During  the  month  from  June  15, 
1928,  to  July  15,  1928,    18  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were 
secured  increased  as  follows:    Pork  chops  and  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
7  per  cent;  round  steak,  6  per  cent;  sirloin  steak  and  chuck  roast, 
5  per  cent;  rib  roast,  4  per 'cent;  plate  beef  and  ham,  3  per  cent; 
bacon,  lard,  and  navy  beans,  2  per  cent;  fresh  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
rice,  baked  beans,  and  prunes,  1  per  cent;  and  wheat  cereal,  less 
than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    Hine  articles  decreased:  Cabbage, 
22  per  cent;  potatoes,  21  per  cent;  onions,  8  per  cent;  lamb,  3 
per  cent;  flour,  2  per  cent;  hens,  and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and 
oleomrgarine  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The 
following  15  articles  showed  no  change  in  the  month:    Canned  red 
salmon,  evaporated  milk,  vegetable  lard  substitute,  bread,  corn- 
meal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes,  macaroni,  canned  corn,  canned  p©as, 
canned  tomatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  raisins,  and  oranges. 
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Farm  Products  August  17_:    Livestock  prices-— Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers:-Steers  (XlOO-1500  11ds»)  good  and  choice  $14,25  to 
$16.60;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $13:  heifers  (850  lbs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $14,10  to  $16.55;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16.50 
to  $18.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75 
to  $13,75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250~350  l"bs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$11,65  to  $12,45;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs*)  medram  to  choice 
$11  to  $12,70;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $12    (soft  or  oily  hogs  arid  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
ahove  quotations)  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  I'&B.  aomi)  $13,75  to  $15;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $13  to  $14.25. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  $1.24  3/8  to  $1,27  3/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,31  nora. , 
Kansas  City  $1.31  to  $1.3l|;  No, 2  hard  winter  {l2^o  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,16  5/8  to  $1.19|;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
hasis)  Chicago  $1.13  to  $1.14; ',Ke.nsas  City  $1.03^  to  $le05t;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  966',  Minneapolis  83  to  86(p;  Kansas  City  85^  to 
864^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  99|;y  to  $:.e01;  Minneapolis  94  to 
95t^^;  Kansas  City  90  to  91^^^;  No. 3  v/hite  cats  Chicago  35|  to  37^^; 
Minneapolis  33^^-  to  55-|^;  Kansas  City  39  to  41^. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cohhler  potatoes  sold  at  $l,50-$2,40 
per^bgrrel  in  eastern  cities.    Nev/  Jersey  sacked  Cohhlers  closed  at 
$L''-?lo35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  95{zf-Sl  feO.ho  shipping 
points.    Kansas  and  Missouri,  som.e  slightly  dirty,  ranged  55^-75^ 
on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    G-eorgia  and  North  Carolina  Elberta 
peaches,  medium  to  large  sizes,  ranged  $1»25--$1»75  per  six-basket 
carrier  in  leading  markets.    Massachusetts  aacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $1,50~$2»50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers; 
$lo75-$lo80  f .Oab,    Connecticut  Valley  points.    New  York  yellows 
$2.25-$3  in  New  York  City.    G-eorgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom 
Watson  watermelons,  26-30  pound  average,:  ranged  $290  to  $360  bulk 
per  car  in  terminal  markets. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  42  points  to  18,85c^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  40  points  to  18.27^,    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  declined  41  points  to  18,37^.    The  average  price 
of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated,  markets  declined  38  points 
to  18.60cJ  per  lb.    On  the  sam.e  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at 
19, 48^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47-|^;  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  4c6y, 

liiiholesale  prices  of  fresh  Nool  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25  to  26f^;  Single  Daisies,  25  to  26f^zJ;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26^,  .(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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CURTIS  OIT  A  Topeka,  Eans.,  dispatcii  to  the  press  yesterday  reports: 

lASM.  RELIEF       "Non-partisan  disposition  of  the  vexing  agricultural  prohlem 

through  a  joint  congressional  conimittee  was  advocated  at  Topeka 
August  18  hy  Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  in  his  address  formally 
accepting  the  Hepublican  vice  presidential  nomination.    Tariff  revision  and  de- 
velopment of  irJLand  waterways  were  other  suggestions  for  relief  of  the  farmer  Tdjj 
the  Kansas  Senator,  who  gave  first  attention  and  greatest  space  in  his  address 
to  a  discussion  of  the  agricoltural  situation  with  which  he  has  "been  identified 
for  many  years  in  Congress...." 

In  his  address  Senator  Curtis  said:  "...The  Department  of  Agriculture 
fills  an  important  place  in  the  work  of  aiding  and  advising  the  farmer.    It  is 
our  p<Slicy  to  widen  each  year  as  much  as  possible  the  scope  of  the  department's 
effectiveness. ...The  development  of  inland  waterways,  and  water  transportation 
in  general,  is  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  An 
extensive  project  in  this  regard  is  now  heing  executed.    The  last  Congress  has 
provided  for  a  "barge  line  to  extend  from  St.  Louis  to -Missouri  River  points, 
which  when  in  full  operation  will  "bring  decided  relief  in  the  difficulties  and 
cost  of  transporting  farm  products. .. .Tariff  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion always  has  "been  given  to  farm  products.    The  Pordney-McCum"ber  Tariff  Act 
carries  higher  rates  of  duty  on  agricultural  products  than  any  tariff  law  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.    It  has  "been  found  that  certain  of  the  duties  are  not 
high  enough  to  give  adequate  protection  to  some  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
I  "believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  rates  high  enough  to  protect 
such  products  ag§;inst  foreign  competition.    In  addition,  "by  this  act  the  duties 
have  "been  lowered  on  most  of  the  articles  the  farmers  "buy  or  they  have  heen  put 
upon  the  free  list  .-...Though  much  has  "been  done  to  ameliorate  the  farmers'  sit- 
uation, still  more  remains  to  "be  done,  for  there  exists  to-day  a  depression  in 
agriculture  which  in  the  "best  interests  of  all  of  the  people  must  "be  relieved.... 
I  am  convinced  that  if  a  small  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  pro"blem  and  to  find  its  proper  solution  the  necessary 
relief  quickly  could  and  would  "be  afforded.    The  committee  could  he  assisted  in 
its  task  hy  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  most  capa"ble  experts  on  the  su"bject 
whose  services  can  "be  o"btained. ..." 


INSTITUTE  OJ'  Dr.  Graham  Wallas  of  London,  former  mem^oer  of  the 

POLITICS  British  Civil  Service,  speaking  at  the  round  ta"ble  on  "Social 

Direction,"  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williams town,  Mass., 
August  17,_^descri"bed  the  advantages  of  the  British  civil  service. 
He  said  it  called  for  open  competition  instead  of  patronage  in  appointments, 
even  to  high  offices,  and  permitted  the  transfer  of  high-ciass  executives  from 
one  governmental  department  to  another.  One  of  the  disadvantages,  he  said,  was 
th^t  the  examinations  fail  to  show  a  candidate's  extraordinary  qualities,  and 
sometimes  men  with  special  training  get  appointments  over  men  with  more  natural 
talent  and  a"bility.    He  thought  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  most  close- 
ly approached  the  "basic  principles  of  civil  service  in  this  country.  (Press , 
Aug.  18.) 
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Alsace-  Dtiring  the  year  1927,  Alsace-Lorraine  continued  the  remarka- 

Lorraine     tie  economic  development  which  it  has  shown  since  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  advices  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
by  its  Prench  information  service,  the  capital  of  the  companies  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  1S27  reached  4,119,000,000  francs  as  compared 
with  3,522,000,000  francs  in  1926.    There  were  38  new  companies  formed 
last  year  v/ith  an  aggregate  capital  of  234,000,000  francs,  64  com- 
panies increased  their  capital  "by  363,000,000  francs  and  "bond  issues 
reached  552,000,000  francs  marking  a  total  of  1,048,000,000  francs  of 
investments  in  nev/  capital.    The  commerce  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  also 
increased.    The  traffic  of  the  port  of  Strasbourg  alone  advanced  from 
1,980,000  metric  tons  in  1913  to  4,331,000  metric  tons  in  1927.  Irn^ 
ports  represent  53^  of  this  total  and  exports  47^,  a  fairly  even 
"balance. 


Butter  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Eecord  for  August  1  says:  "Nation- 

Contests      al  "butter  contests  have  "become  so  highly  competitive  that,  to  the 
majority  of  exlii"bitors,  their  educational  value  has  "become  greatly 
minimized.     It  is  true  that  they  are  of  consideralDle  value  tX)  the 
high-ranking  exhi"bitors  in  that  they  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
approximates  perfection  in  texture,  flavor  and  aroma,  "but  this  ad- 
vantage is  offset  "by  the  lack  of  relation  "between  the  factors  which 
make  for  high  .scoring  "butter,  and  the  economies  of  commercial  "butter 
m.anuf acture.    Since  the  national  contests  are  competitive,  rather 
than  educational,  it  follows,  logically,  that  their  greatest  value 
lies  in  the  advertising  to  'be  gained  from  ?/inning  the  prizes  which 
are  awarded  in  connection  with  them.    Such  advertising  re"bounds  to 
the  credit  of  "both  the  individual  who  made  the  "butter  and  the  creamery 
in  which  it  was  manufactured.    To  only  a  very  slight  extent  have 
either  profited.    The  men  who  have  miide  most  of  the  prize-winning 
"butter  in  recent  years  have  attained  very  little  personal  pu"blicity 
"because  of  their  failure,  through  an  excess  of  modesty,  to  acquaint 
their  loca.l  newspapers  of  their  successes.    The  advertising  value 
accruing  to  the  creamery  is  greatly  minimized  "by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  awards  are  won  "by  creameries  which  are  located  in  small  tovms, 
and  which  ship  the  "bulk  of  their  "butter  in  tu"bs  to  distant  ma.rkets 
where  it  loses  its  identity  under  a  "brand  which  includes  the  products 
of  a  num^ber  of  other  creameries  as  well.    Since  those  other  cream- 
eries did  not  share  in  the  award,  the  dealer  can  not  honestly  claim 
the  honor  for  the  brand,  hence  the  prize-winning  butter  possesses 
little  in  the  way  of  advertising  value  to  him.    The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  it  is  the  centralizer  which  is  located  in  a  large  city 
and  has  a  large  local  trade  which  would  profit  most  by  winning  a 
gold  medal  in  a  national  contest,  but  it  is  the  centralizer  which 
has  the  least  chance  of  winning  one.    "While  we  are  attempting  to 
establish  the  point  that  national  contests  offer  comparatively 
little  in  an  educational  way,  and  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  exploiting  their  advertising  value,  we  do  not  minimize  their 
importance  in  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  personal  satis- 
faction to  the  m.an  who  can  v/in  one  of  t"he  coveted  prizes.     .Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  National  Creamery  Buttermalcers'  Association 
should  be  the  instrum.ent  for  conducting  one  national  scoring,  and 
that  if  any  others  are  held,  those  who  stage  them  should  be  willing 
to  guarantee  to  return  the  exhibitor  the  market  price  for  butter. 
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Too  many  national  affairs  of  this  kind  detract  from  the  honor  of 
winning  prizes,  and  prove  an  unnecessary  financial  "burden  upon  the 
exhihitor . " 

Coopera-  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  I'armer  for  August  18 

tion  Coin-    says:  "A  committee  of  seven  to  study  the  possihilities  of  coopera- 
mittee.        tives  setting  up  a  national  service  agency  is  the  outcome  of  the 

recent  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  held  in  California.  This 
committee  will  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  a  national 
meeting  of  cooperatives  to  he  held  later  in  the  year  to  act  on  plans 
formed  hy  the  committee.     In  other  words,  the  proposal  is  for  co- 
operatives to  cooperate,  a  pretty  hig  order  in  view  of  the  size  of 
the  country,  the  different  interests  of  various  commodity  producers 
and  the  manifold  problems  of  distribution.    Such  a  committee  may 
find  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good.    The  biggest  need  of  coopera- 
tion is  more  study  and  less  dogmatism.    That  is  what  it  is  getting. 
If  the  results  do  not  reveal  miracles  they  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  showing  how  to  avoid  errors." 

Penner  and  Beane,  cotton  brokers,  New  Orleans,  issue  the 
following:  "The  religion  of  the  cotton  farmer  should  include:  A 
proper  balance  in  the  use  of  his  land  to  the  end  that  he  will  pro- 
duce as  much  of  the  feed  and  food  consumed  on  his  farm  as  possible 
so  that  his  cotton  production  will  more  nearly  represent  his  year's 
profits;    .a  selected  seed  variety  which  will  produce  the  highest 
yield  per  unit  of  labor  and  land  em.ployed  consistent  with  the  high- 
est spinning  quality  practical.    These  things  the  individual  farm- 
er can  do  for  himself.    He  well  knows  that  his  land  v/ill  produce 
corn,  grass,  hay,  oats  for  his  stock,  and  that  his  garden,  orchard' 
and  iarnyard  will  produce  much  of  the  food  used  on  his  table.  Prom 
the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  he  can  learn  all  there  is 
to  be  known  about  seed  selection  for  joint  maximum  yield  and  maxi- 
mum spinning  quality,  and  more  is  being  learned  each  day  through 
tests  being  made  by  the  department.    Such  a  course  of  action,  while 
it  will  help  the  cotton-growing  South  in  a  very  material  way  is, 
alone,  not  enough.    There  is  still  the  problem  of  balancing  the 
yield  to  fit  the  requirement.    Moderate  yields,  not  large  yields, 
promote  the  farmers^  prosperity.    And,  strangely  enough,  spinners 
seem  to  prosper  more  during  periods  when  profitable  prices  are  paid 
the  farmer  than  in  periods  when  the  farmer  receives  an  unprofitable 
price.    Ho  voluntary  acreage  curtailment  has  ever  succeeded,  largely 
because  each  individual  farmer  tries  to  increase  his  acreage  when 
the  others  promise  to  reduce  theirs. 

"There  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  ?7ell- 
organized,  far-visioned,  year  in  and  year  out  educational  campaign 
designed  to  convince  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  South  that 
moderate  cotton  crops  pay  profits,  while  large  cotton  crops  pile 
up  losses.     If  such  a  campaign  be  wisely  and  continuously  carried 
on,  some  day  the  cotton-growing  South  will  acquire  a  moderate  crop 
complex,  and  each  farmer  will  at  least  come  to  desire  to  so  manage 
his  affairs  as  to  promote  the  moderate  crop  idea.    In  this  he  will 
have  cooperation  as  the  idea  takes  hold.  Acreage  reduction  by  reso- 
lution, and  by  agreement,  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  Thus  far 
economic  pressure  and  bad  weather  alone  have  succeeded." 


Cotton 
Produc- 
tion 
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Dairy  An  editorial  in  jFarm  gind.  Ranch  for  Aia^st  11  says:  "Wisconsin 

Industry      dairymen  continue  in  their  efforts  to  meet  successfully  increasing 
In  Wis-       competition  "by  reducing  the  cost  of  production*    Dairymen  in  Wiscon- 
consin         sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  ajid  adjoining  States  are  not  unaware  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  industry  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest, 
Sometime  ago  word  was  sent  out  to  these  dairymen  that  if  they  stayed 
in  "business  they  would  have  to  ctill  their  herds  very  closely,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  told  them  also  that  they  must  dispose  of  their  culls 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  later  on  there  would  "be  no  market  for  them* 
The  latest  report  from  Wisconsin  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
on  what  is  "being  accomplished  in  reducing  cost  "by  increasing  produc- 
tion.   Wisconsin  has  a  high  average  both  in  pounds  of  milk  and  pounds 
of  "butterfat  per  animal,  but  this  average  is  being  rapidly  increased, 
from  an  average  butterfat  production  of  269  pounds  for  all  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  cows  in  1925,  the  figure  has  been 
increased  to  296  pounds.    One  herd  of  fifty-two  cows  made  an  average 
of  600  pounds  of  fat  per  cow  and  45  per  cent  of  the  association  herds 
averaged  above  300  pounds.    One  Holstein  cow  in  the  association  pro- 
duced 27,356  pounds  of  milk  and  946  pounds  of  butterfat.    It  is  the 
aim  of  the  dairymen  of  Wisconsin  to  raise  the  State  average  for  all 
cows  above  the  300-pound  butterfat  mai^teet.    Uow  if  Wisconsin  cows 
produce  three  times  as  much  butterfat  per  animal  as  do  the  cows  in 
the  Southwest,  these  dairj.'men  can  go  right  on  shipping  their  products 
to  this  section  of  the  country  and  sell  -tl^'cm  at  a  profit,  but  for 
less  money  than  we  can  produce  them.    The  Southwest  has  a  long  way 
to  go  in  breeding  up  their  dairy  cows  to  economical  producers,  but 
it  is  on  the  way." 

Wool  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  14  says: 

Trading       "...According  to  report,  the  cold  reception  accorded  suggestions  for 
the  establishment  of  an  exchange  for  handling  raw  wool  futures  is 
based  largely  upon  a  conviction  within  the  trade  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  agree  upon  a  system  of  grading  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.    The  problem  is  said  to  be  much  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  silk  and  is  complicated 
by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  estimate  probable 
shrinkage.    Consequently,  it  is  believed  that  the  sampling  methods 
employed  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton  would  not  be  applicaMe  to  raw 
wool,    furthermore,  as  previously  noted,  the  basic  information  con- 
cerning world  demand  for  and  supply  of  wool  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  that  furnishes  another  objection  to  plans  for  organizing 
a  futures  exchange*" 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  an  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CURTIS  FARM  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  re- 

PLAH  ports:  "In  proposing  appointment  of  a  joint  congressional  com- 

mittee to  work  out  the  agricultural  problem  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  Senator  Curtis,  Repuhlican  vice  presidential  nominee, 
explained  at  Chicago  yesterday  that  he  meant         the  committee  to  consider 
'only  the  legislative  end. '...The  Senator  said:  'I  suggested  the  joint  committee 
of  Congress  as  a  Toody  which  could  consider  the  recommendations  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  and  others  for  dealing  with  this  question.     I  think  that 
to  be  the  easier  way.    As  it  is,  Congress  has  two  large  committees,  one  in  the 
Senate  and  one  in  the  House,  considering  farm  relief  separately....^" 


MOTOR  _  The  output  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  classes  in  1927  by 

VEHICLES  American  producers  totaled  3,335,805,  valued  at  $2,537,912,192, 

according  to  data  collected  by  the  biennial  census  of  manufact- 
urers taken  this  year  and  announced  August  15  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.    Of  this  total,  2,873,380  were  passenger  vehicles,  valued  at 
$2,174,718,977,  not  including  publ  ic  conveyances.    The  detailed  figures  show 
that  there  were  produced  8,944  public  conveyances,  valued  at  $27,836,038; 
452,051  commercial  vehicles-,  valued  at  $324,576,999;    1,430  G-overnment  vehicles, 
Federal,  State  and  municipal,  valued  at  $10,718,178,  and  18,893  trailers,  valued 
at  $6,690,238.    Together  with  other  products,  valued  at  $301,610,222,  the 
grand  total  involved  was  $2,846,212,652.    The  values  given  are  based  on  whole- 
sale factory  prices.  (Press,  Aug.  16.) 


FABIA  SUB-  A  concrete  example  of  wh4t  happens  to  a  community  after 

DIVISIONS  a  subdivision  of  farm  lands  for  "vineyard  acres,"  "poultry  half- 

acres"  and.  "rabbit  quarter-acres"  is  called  to  theattention  of 
California  farmers  by  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Director  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  Agricultural  Extension  Division.    "One  of  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  counties  of  the  United  States,"  he  says  in  a  late  report,  "recent- 
ly published  its  list  of  delinquent  taxes.   ,When  printed  in  fine  type,  the  list 
covered  twenty  newspaper  pages.    Yet,  the  real  farms  of  the  county  are  pros- 
perous beyond  comparison.    What's  wrong?    Well,  a  subdivision  boom  struck  the 
county  a  few  years  ago — 'vineyard  acres,'   'poultry  half -acres,'  and  'rabbit 
quarter-acres'  were  sold  off  to  gullible  settlers.    G-ood  farms  were  cut  up  into 
small  failures.    Most  of  the  delinquent  taxes  are  from  these  subdivisions.  As 
a  result,  the  county — and  the  real  farmers — are  left  holding  the  sack.  What 
was  wrong  with  the  subdivisions?    Well,  just  the  same  old  list  jDf  ills  that 
have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the  small-tract  subdividers  of  California;  namely, 
over-capitalization,  under-f inane e,  insufficient  volume  of  business,  and  lack 
of  skill.  Expressed  in  another  way,  the  land  was  sold  for  more  than  it  was 
worth,  the  settlers  started  on  too  short  a  shoe-string,  the  'farms'  were  much 
too  small  and  the  people  knew  nothing  about  the  job.  Any  one  of  these  is  suf- 
ficient to  kill  an  enterprise. •. ." 
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Section  2 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  August  15  says: 

Industry      "Tennessee  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  the  dairy 
In  Ten**       business.     Some  interesting  data  on  this  point  have  heen  given  puh- 
nessee         licity.    Tfinnessee  has  jumped  from  the  twenty-second  place  among  the 
States  in  the  value  of  dairy  products  to  the  eleventh  place,  and 
proDahly  will  he  higher  in  rank  than  this  next  year.     In  1910  the 
first  cream.ery  was  organized  in  Tennessee,  and  now  this  State  has 
forty-three  creameries.    Last  year  Tennessee  creameries  made  16,000,- 
000  pounds  of  "butter,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  pounds  over  the 
previous  year. .There  is  hardly  a  farming  cominunity  anywhere  in 
Tennessee,  or  ary  of  the  "bordering  States,  that  vaay  not  have  a  milk 
plant  in  its  midst.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  willingness  of 
the  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  industry,  and 
this  adjustment  is  not  difficult...." 

Farm  Land  An  editorial  in  Indiana  Farmer '  s  .G-uide  for  August  11  sajs: 

Values         "...Farm  land  values  are  "beginning  to  rise.    This  is  proven  hy 
sales  reported  "by  real  estate  agencies  and  "by  reports  from  the 
Federal  land  hanks,  which  show  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  farm  land  at  better  prices.    The  agri- 
cultural situation  is  slowly  hut  surely  improving,  and  for  anyone 
wishing  to  make  a  safe  investment  and  who  is  satisfied  with  moder- 
ate returns,  V7e  believe  he  can  do  no  better  than  buy  farm  land  in 
well-established  communities.     In  our  opinion  agriculture  can  never 
be  as  remunerative  as  industry.    By  the  very  nature  of  the  business 
it  can  not  be.    Farming  is  conducted  over  too  large  an  area,  in  too 
m^ny  small  units  and  under  economic  conditions  too  complex  in  their 
nature  to  ever  be  controlled  as  are  some  of  the  other  large  indus- 
tries.   The  farmer  will  have  to  depend  upon  other  compensations  than 
mere  money  returns  to  make  farm  life  attractive.    But  farming  should 
be  more  remonerative  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  faw  years  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  soon  will  be." 

Farm  "Modern  equipment  and  labor-saving  machinery  are  essentials 

Machinery    of  success  on  the  farm  not  because  they  cost  money  or  because  they 
make  it  easier  for  a  lazy  man  to  do  his  work,  but  because  they 
enable  one  to  do  his  'work  v/ith  less  cost  and  time.     If  one  will 
trace  the  progress  of  farm  machinery  development,  he  will  find  that 
econoaqy  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  improvement  of  equipment. 
For  instance,  one  can  cut  grain  better  with  a  harvester  than  with  an 
old  cradle,  and  he  can  cut  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  ma,rket  much 
cheaper  with  a  combine  than  vvith  any  other  previous  m.ethod.    He  can 
plow  with  a  tractor  quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  any  other  previous 
method.  #:'6oThus  we  continue  with  most  every  phase  of  farm  activity. 
Even  in  industry  it  is  conmon  for  large  plants  to  scrap  machinery 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  for  other  equipment  that  will  reduce  costs 
and  do  the  work  more  efficiently.    A  farmer  on  one  of  the  povfer 
lines  in  this  State  paid  for  the  light  and  povver  he  used  on  the  farm 
by  the  increased  production  of  eggs  due  to  using  lights  in  the 
poultry  house  in  the  winter.    The  extra  eggs  brought  an  increased 
income  of  $5.60  a  week.    This  light  bill  for  an  entire  month^aver- 
aged  only  $5.    Many  similar  instances  with  other  modern  equipment 
could  be  cited.    An  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  Master 
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farmers  shows  that  every  one  has  his  farm  well  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences,  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  that  the  use  of  efficient 
equipment  has  heen  a  great  factor  in  their  successes,  as  it  is  in 
the  progress  of  any  other  successful  farmer."  (The  Michigan  Farmer) 

Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  August  16  says:  "Ifliat 

?/omen's  are  the  farm  women's  C8.mps  in  Idaho? ».  .The  Idaho  7\^om.en's  camps  are 
Camps  under  the  management  of  the  extension  department  of  the  University 

of  Idalio,  and  are  a  part  of  its  home  demonstration  program.    The  very 
fact  that  there  has  been  compara-tively  little  money  to  carry  them 
on  has  compelled  that  most  valuable  feature  of  developing  the  help 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  farm  women  themselves  as  Y\rell  as  the 
consequent  compelling  aid  of  the  men  folks.     In  place  of  larger  and 
unwieldy  attendance,  the  pressing  need  is  seen  for  more  ?/om.en's 
camps — instead  of  six,  why  should  there  not  be  many  times  that 
number?    A  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  place.    The  hope  and 
the  vision  of  the  women's  cajnp  movement  will  fade  as  a  passing  il- 
lusion if  commercia.1  demonstrations  should  ever  be  allowed  to  become 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  program.    Let  the  farm  women  more  and  more 
develop  their  own  programs.    Let  the  University  of  Idaho  multiply 
leaders  who  sense  the  spirit  of  the  camps  and  the  citizenry  of  the 
State  will  come  to  recognize  their  value  and  give  ample  support." 

French  France's  industrial  barometer,  which  is  based  on  the  fig- 

Industry     ures  of  the  month  of  twenty  kinds  of  industrial  activity,  was 

slightly  lower  than  during  the  previous  month.    According  to  advices 
transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  by  its  French 
information  service,  the  general  index  for  May  was  117.62  (on  the 
basis  of  100  in  1914)  as  against  121.71  in  April  and  116.38  in 
May  1927. 

Highway  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  August  18  says; 

Bill-  "More  than  100  organizations  in  the  country  have  been  fighting  tooth 

boards         and  nail  for  restriction  of  the  hideous  billboard  nuisance,  and  at 

last  it  would   ^eem  that  their  efforts  are  to  be  crowned  v/ith  success. 
They  have  managed  to  obtain  the  indorsement  of  over  240  national 
advertisers  and  agencies,  who  have  agreed  hereafter  to  restrict  their 
signs  to  comjraercial  districts,  v/here  they  properly  belong.     This  is 
a  great  pu.blic  service.     It  needs  no  argument  to  demo.istrate  the 
increase  of  offensive  signs.    Under  the  stress  of  competition,  ad- 
vertisers and  advertising  agencies  have  proclaimed  their  v/ares  in. 
tones  so  strident  that  the  whole  countryside  shrieks  with  them.. 
There  is  scarcely  a  bit  of  woodland  or  pasture  bordering  any  main 
highroad  or  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  disfigured  by 
billboards.     It  would  almost  seem  that  the  lovelier  the  spot,  the 
more  inevitable  the  advertisement.    Many  tourists  now  refuse  to 
buy  commodities  thus  offensively  thrust  at  them.    The  advertisers 
who  have  now  agreed  to  withdraw  their  signboards  from  the  country- 
side have  shown  good  business  sense.    The  public  will  be  disposed 
to  patronize  concerns  that  manifest  some  consideration  for  public 
rights...." 
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Section  3 
mKE'I  QUOTATIONS 

Farai  August  21 1    Livestock  prices— Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

Products     vealers;  Steers  (1100-1500  lus.)  good  and  choice  $14.25  to  $16.65; 

cows,  good  and  choice  $9,25  to  $13;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $14.10  to  $16.65;  vealers  good  and  choice  $16  to  $18; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13.75; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11.60  to 
$12.40;  light  lights  (130-160  l"bs.)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $12.50; 
Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12 
(Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) ; 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$13,50  to  $14.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  m.edium  to  choice 
$12.75  to  $14,15. 

G-rain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.20  7/8  to  $1,23  7/8;  Ho, 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32^ 
nom, ;  Kejisas  City  $1.30  to  $1.31;  Uo,2  hard  winter  {l2^<3  protein) 
Kansas  City  $l,04j  to  $1.09;  lTo»2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1,11  to  $1,11^;  Kansas  City  $1,02  to  $1,04;  lTo.3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  95^;  Minneapolis  86  to  89^;  Kansas  City  89  to  93^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,02  to  $1,03;  Minneapolis  96  to  96-|-^;  Kansas 
City  95  to  96^]  lTo,3  white  oats  Chicago  35  to  36^{z5;  Minneapolis 
33^^  to  35^z5;  Kansas  City  37  to  39^. 

Virginia  Eastern  Shore  Cobblers  ranged  $1.40-$2,50  per 
cloth  top  stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  Maryland  Bast  Shore  Cob- 
blers $2.35-$2.60  in  a  few  cities,    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1- 
$1,45  per  100  pounds  in  the  last.    Long  Island  sacked  Cobblers 
$1.25-$1,35  in  Hew  York  City,    Kansas  and  Missoujri  Cobblers  slightly 
dirty  and  some  heated,  60^-70jzJ  sacked  per  100  pounds  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    Massachusetts  Yellow  onions  ranged  $2-$2.35  per  100 
pound  sacks  in  city  markets.    Hew  Jersey  Yell07\fs  $1-$1#25  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Hew  York  City.'  East  Shore  Virginia  Yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$3.50-$5.50  per  barrel  in  the  East,  top  of  $6.50  in  Boston,  Horth 
Carolina  Yellows  $3-$5,75  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities.  Horth 
Carolina  Blberta  peaches  $l-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket 
carrier  in  terminal  markets.    Tennessee  Elbertas  $1«50-$1,85,  per 
bushel  basket,    G-eorgia  Elbertas  $1,25-$1,75  in  city  markets. 
G-eorgia,  Horth  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30 
pound  average,  ranged  $235-$440  bulk  per  car  in  leading  city  markets. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  47^^;  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  46^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  America.n  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  25;|-  to  26f5^;  Single  Daisies,  26  to  26^^;  Young  Americas, 
26  to  26^^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 5  points  to  18,62{^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  v/ere  up  1  point,  closing  at  18,02$^,    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  October  futures  advanced  2  points  to  18,14{Z^,    The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  2 
points  to  18,34^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  20,09^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Se^^•ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aflecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  q-aoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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C0MMEEC3  A  Superior,  Wis.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  President 

SECEETAEY  Coolidge  formally  accepted  the  resignation  of  Herbert  Hoover  as 

APPOIUTICENT       Secretary  of  Conmerce  yesterday  and  immediately  afterward  ap- 
pointed William  I.  Whiting  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hooverg    Mr.  Whiting  was  sworn  into  office  in  the  President's 
office  at  Superior.    The  report  states  that  Mr.  Whiting  is  president  of  the 
Whiting  Paper  Company  of  Holyoke,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  "business  men  in 
Massachusetts. 


EUROPMN  Evidence  that  the  clouds  of  depression  which  have  over- 

CO]K)ITIOUS         hung  Europe  since  the  war  are  "breaking,  an  augury  of  the  dawn 

of  a  new  economic  day,  is  forthcoming  in  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  organization  in  Paris.    Eoremost  among  the  hopeful  signs 
cited  is  financial  reorganization,  especially  the  stabilization  of  the  Erench 
franc.     "Yet  financial  reorganization,"  the  report  continues,  "is  but  one  of 
the  great  advances  which  the  majority  of  European  nations  have^made  since  the 
war.    New  industries  of  the  first  category  have  sprung  up  in  Western  Europe- 
rayon,  synthetic  nitrate,  radio,  synthetic  oils,  aircraft,  automobiles  and  a 
host  of  lesser  known  but  equally  new  industries  which  are  creating  unprecedent- 
ed wealth.    Another  tendency  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.    Europe  is  rapidly 
offsetting  its  temporarily  reduced  sales  abroad  by  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  its  proportionate  needs  for  raw  material  imports.    It  is  reorganizing  its 
basic  industries  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  unknown  before  the  war.    Power  is 
becoming  distinctly  cheaper  and  more  abundant,  and  transportation  is  rapidly 
improving.    The  tourist  industry  alone  now  brings  Europe  greater  revenue  than 
the  United  States  receives  from  ar^  single  export,  except  raw  cotton."  The 
possibility  that  G-reat  Britain  is  on  the  verge  of  another  industrial  revolution 
similar  to  that  which  heralded  the  approach  of  the  industrial  age  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  is  pointed  out  by  the  American  section  as  one  of  the  devel- 
opments which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Continental  observers.  (Press, 
Aug.  22.) 


RADIO  COM-  Plans  for  early  radio  telegraphic  communication  between 

MUNI CAT ION         the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  were  announced  yesterday  by 
WITH  RUSSIA.       M.  G-.  G-urevitch,  acting  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 

the  Aratorg  Trading  Corporation,  New  York,  in  discussing  an  agree- 
ment recently  made  between  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  State  Electrotechnical  Trust  of  Weak  Current  Factories,  calling  for 
technical  cooperation  and  exchanges  of  patent  and  engineering  information  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  The  Soviet  State  Weak  Current  Trust  operates  the 
principal  factories  in  the  Soviet  Union  producing  telegraph,  telephone  and  radio 
equipment.  Mr.  Gurevitch  said  yesterday  that  an  intensified  development  of  radio 
communication  and  broadcasting  was  expected  in  Russia,  where  there  are  now 
sixty-seven  broadcasting  stations  and  250,000  receiving  sets  in  use.  (Press, 
Aug.  22.) 
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Section  2 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  August  17  says:  "The 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation  held  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  "brought 
out  reports  on  some  cooperatives.    A  representative  of  the  California 
Walnut  G-rowers'  Association  argued  for  a  selective  merahership  for 
cooperatives.    The  manager  of  the  Western  Cattle  Producers'  Associa- 
tion stressed  the  necessity  of  taking  in  only  memhers  in  reasonably 
compact  areas,  of  limiting  the  membership  to  producers  of  good  quali- 
ty stuff,  and  of  letting  in  only  the  sort  of  folks  Y/ho  were  liable 
to  make  good  cooperators.    Even  the  representatives  of  the  Raisin 
G-rowers,  an  organ! s,tion  which  a  few  years  ago  used  strong  arm 
methods  to  get  the  meinbers  signed  up,  admitted  that  the  attempt  to 
get  m.onopoly  control  had  failed  and  that  the  best  plan  was  to  admit 
only  those  who  had  their  hearts  in  cooperation  as  well  as  their 
signatures  on  the  con'cract.     The  general  tendency  now  seems  to  be  to 
a.dopt  a  plan  of  organization  that  allows  complete  democratic  control 
by  the  members,  to  sign  up  on  the  contract  only  those  who  are  of 
the  stuff  that  makes  good  cooperators,  and  to  use  contracts  which 
have  a  provision  for  withdrav/al.    This  tendency  in  California  seems 
to  be  comjiion  elsewhere.    Coopera.tives  all  over  the  country  are  ap- 
parently coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  m.embers  worth  having 
in  the  long  run  8,re  those  who  are  cooperative  in  spirit  and  who  ate 
willing  to  stick  by  their  organization  through  good  times  and  bad....' 

"I'^ie"  An  editorial  in  Florida  Tim.es-Union  for  A^ogust  15  sa,ys: 

Eanches       "Florida,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  constantly  aspiring  and  recre- 
ation-providing West,  actually  has  at  least  one  'Dude  Ranch,' 
located  in  a  section  of  country  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  in  the 
West  as  a  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  out-of-doors  life.  This 
Florida  'Dude  Ranch'  is  located  in  the  fam.ous  Indian  River  section 
of  the  vastly  popular  East  Coast  territory  of  the  State,  that  is 
visited  annually  by  hosts  of  people,  who  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  enjoy  outdoor  life  where  recreation  is  to  be  found  amidst 
natural  conditions  that  are  most  conducive  to  health,  pleasure  and 
prolonged  h-oman  existence.    This  Indian  River  Ranch,  as  is  the 
name  of  the  institution  or  enterprise,  is  located  twelve  miles 
south  of  Daytona  Beach,  vrhere  a  traxt  of  240  acres  of  land  has 
been  ma,de  available  for  purposes  similar  to  those  served  by  the 
so-called  'dude'  ranches  of  the  West,  and  that  are  popular  with 
certain  people  who  want  to  enjoy  life  in  'the  great  open  spaces.' 
...'Dude'  ranches  in  the  West  are  regarded  with  more  or  less  of 
admiration,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  sources  of  innocent  pleasure 
to  sport  and  nature-loving  iDoople  and  that,  also,  are  sources  of 
income  to  the  owners  and  to  others.    When  the  rather  extensive 
equipment  of  these  ranches  is  taken  into  consideration,  along  with 
the  many  and  varied  riS.tural  resources  that  are  utilized  for  health- 
giving  sport  and  recreation,  it  can  be  understood  that,  from  a 
business  as  well  as  from  a  recreational  standpoint,  they  are  not 
to  be  laughed  at,  or  that  there  is  lack  of  appreciation  by  those 
whom  they  serve. ..  .Just  why  the  v/ord  'dude'  was  selected  to  couple 
with  the  modern  ranch  enterprise  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But 
the  name  doesn't  matter  much,  so  that  those  seeking  pleasure  and 
recreation  get  what  they  want  and  in  environment  that  has  in  it 
most  of  natural  and  least  of  the  man-made  attractions." 
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Durant  on  Will  IXirant  v/rites  under  th6  title  "Is  Socialism  Dead"  in 

Socialism    The  Century  Magazine  for  August.    Of  the.  expectations  of  rabS^ 
and  Ico-      socialists, he  says:  "Some  of  them  have  abandoned  their  hopes  because 
nomics         the  modest  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution  seems  to  their  un- 

historic  eyes  a  profound  and  catastrophic  failure;  in  this  way,  and 
"by  dividing  radicals  bitterly  everywhere,  the  great  communistic 
experiment  has  almost  put  an  end  to  socialism  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion.   Some  socialists,  some  communists,  even  some  liberals,  have 
grown  rich;  and  the  apathy  of  the  age  does  not,  as  in  the  past, 
replace  them  with  pious  recruits.    It  is  difficult  to  remain  radical 
when  one  becomes  a  partner  in  the  firm,  or  builds  a  sweat-shop  of 
his  own,  or  finds  royalties  raining  down  upon  him  out  of  the  un- 
suspected skies.     It  is  difficult  in  general  for  a  country  to  be 
radical  when  every  class  in  it  is  prosperous  (except  the  farmers, 
who  are  conservative  because  they  fear  that  radicalism  will  take 
from  them  the  land  which  they  think  they  own) ;  when  almost  every 
family  is  rich  enough  to  afford  the  nuisance  of  owning  a  home;  and 
when  automobiles  are  so  common  that  the  rich  must  return  to  horses 
or  legs  as  a  form  of  distinctive  snobbery ... .It  is  a  strange  de- 
nouement to  the  drama  of  a  century,  to  that  great  play  which  began 
with  the  wrecking  of  the  machines  in  Lancashire,  and  rose  to  the 
climax  of  a  Labor  G-overniiient  in  England  and  a  triumphant  Soviet. 
But  here  is  no  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  here  on  the  con- 
trary is  its  disappearance*    Slavery  comes  to  an  end  not  because 
it  is  unjust,  but  because  it  is  too  wasteful  a  way  of  producing  the 
goods  of  the  world.    Who  knows  but  that  socialism  itself  will  come, 
not  through  justice  but  through  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
technical  and  executive  minds  with  the  wastefulness  and  chaos  of 
individualist  industry?    It  would  be  a  pleasant  turn  of  affairs 
(would  it  not?)  if  socialism— the  replacement  of  competition  by 
cooperation  in  our  economic  life— were  to  cojne  not  from  below  but 
from  above,  not  from  the  weak  but  from  the  strong,  not  from  men 
suffering  with  poverty,  but  from  men  empowered  by  wealth  and  en- 
lightened by  education.    It  is  not  the  brave  rebel  in  the  ranks 
who  will  bring  a  better  order  to  mankind;  it  is  the  wiser  leaders 
of  great  industry,  and  the  quietly  competent  inventors,  technicians 
and  engineers,  who  will  declare  war  against  waste,  duplication, 
disorder,  mediocrity  and  dishonesty  in  the  factories  and  markets 
and  offices  of  the  world." 

An  editorial  in  Che  Wall  St.  Journal  for  August  21  says: 
"To  say  that  railroad  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  United  States  ha,ve  practically  doubled  during  the  past  ten  years 
sounds  dull  enough,  but  a  world  of  meaning  lies  behind  the  fact.  It 
recalls  Mr.  Hoover's  trenchant  observation  that  agriculture  is  not 
one  industry,  but  a  dozen.    Truck  farms  are  one  of  these  and  the 
orchards  are  another,  or  perhaps  two  more.    Broadly  speaking,  it  is 
the  grain  farmer  and  not  the  producer  of  citrus  fruits  or  fresh 
table  vegetables  who  complains  of  financial  distress.     It  is  ap- 
proximia,tely  correct  to  say  that  Americans  have  nearly  always  had 
enough  bread  to  eat,  but  that  they  have  not  had  and  still  have  not 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  they  are  willing  to  consume.    You  can 
not  persuade  a  man  to  eat  more  than  about  so  much  bread  or  potatoes, 
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whereas  the  record  shows  with  cold  statistics  the  compelling  at- 
tractiveness of  a  diet  varied  with  tender  peas,  colorful  tomatoes, 
the  temperamental  cantaloupe  and  the  pranirish  grapefruit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  translui^ent  glotule  once  known  as  the  wine  grape.  But 
the  surprising  thing  alDout  this  gustatorial  trend  to  the  left  is 
the  immense  distances  which  these  perishables  mast  "be  transported 
to  satisfy  it.    Those  who  have  believed  that  post-war  transportation 
chasjgcs  are  a  large  factor  in  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer 
must  be  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Hew  York  City  market  absorbed 
last  year  4,000  carloads  of  apples  from  Washington,  three  thousand 
miles  away,  comipo-red  with  4,500  carloads  from  the  orchards  of  ITew 
York  State.    Ihey  will  be  eq;aally  dismayed  on.  mentally  beholding  529 
carloads  of  Texa^s  cabbages  entering  Chicago  alongside  of  only  347 
cg.rloads  from  Wisconsin,  or  901  carloads  of  California  lettuce 
sidetracked  in  the  same  Boston  yards  with  215  carloads  from  Hew  York 
State.    To  be  sure,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  fresh  garden 
truck  for  the  domestic  market  and  grain  that  must  go  overseas  to 
compete  with  the  production  of  *wheat-«iining*  countries  like  Canada 
or.  the  Argentine.    The  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  that 
transporta.tion  costs,  relatively  high  as  for  good  reason  they  are, 
do  not  interpose  a  bar  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products 
for  which  there  is  a  strong  demand,  or  one  capable  of  development. 
Least  of  all  are  they  a,  troublesome  factor  where  collective  market- 
ing Irias  brought  the  otherwise  expensive  and  wasteful  process  of 
distribution  under  control.    When  it  is  realized  that  43  per  cent  of 
California's  f raits  and  vegetables  have  to  travel  more  than  3,000 
miles  to  find  bu^^^'ers,  that  Florida  has  to  send  83  per  cent  of  its 
like  products  upwards  of  1,000  miles  and  that  more  or  less  similar 
distances  separate  the  producers  of  other  States  from  their  markets, 
while  these  commodities  are  being  consumed  in  rapidly  increasing 
quantities,  the  theoiy  of  prohibitive  freight  rates  is  clearly  in 
need  of  revision.'^ 

Farm  vs.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  American  factory  is  superseding 

Factory       the  American  farm  as  the  chief  source  of  the  commodities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  countiy's  export  trade  is  reflected  in  the  analysis 
made  by  the  foreign  commerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States — Our  World  Trade.    For  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  the  manufactured  groups  of  exports  show  a  consider- 
able increase.    Crude  foodstuffs  and  crude  materials,  on  the  contra- 
ry, show  a  marked  decline.    The  relative  standing  of  the  five  groups 
for  the  q-'oarter  was:  Finished  Manufactures,  $521,874,000;  Crude 
Materials,  $298,970,000;  Semi-manufactures,  $182,698,000;  Manu- 
factured Foodstuffs,  $125,595,000;  Crude  Foodstuffs  and  Food  Animals, 
$42,205,000.     "All  three  export  groups  of  American  manufactures," 
the  foreign  commerce  department  says,  "showed  substantial  increases, 
with  gains  ranging  from  6^  to  7.6^,  while  exports  of  crude  materials 
and  crude  foodstuffs  sustained  severe  declines,  10^  and  27^,  re- 
spectively.   The  three  groups  of  American  manufactured  products  com- 
prised 70^  of  our  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared V7ith  66fo  a  year  ago.    Among  the  import  groups  crude  foodstuffs 
made  the  best  increase,  15^,  followed  by  finished  and  semi-manu- 
factures.   Inrports  of  both  crude  materials  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs declined." 
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Section  3 

immi  quoTA'TioiJs 

Farm  Aio^st  21:    Li#estoclc  prices— Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

Products     vealers;  Steers  (1100-1500  l"bs,)  good  and  choice  $14.35  to  $16.75; 

cows,  good  and  choice  $9,25  to  $13;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $14,10  to  $16,65;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16,50  to 
$18,50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11,75 
to  $13,75;  hea.vy  v/eight  hogs  (250-350  IDs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$11.60  to  $12.40;  light  lights  (150-160  Ihs.)  meditm  to  choice 
$11  to  $12,50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $12;  (soft  or  oily  hogs  arjd  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
ahove  quotations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lanhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14.50;  feedirig  lamhs  (rar^ge  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $13.50  to  $14,15. 

G-ra,in  prices:    llo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1,19-^  to  $1,22^;  No, 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,32  nora. ; 
Kansas  City  $1.29  to  $1,30;  lJo.2  hard  winter  (l2-^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,04  5/8  to  $1.09  l/Sj  Io.2  iiard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.10-1  to  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.01  to  $1.04;  ITo.3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  95^  nom.  Mijineapolis  85  to  8S^;  Kansas  City  88  to  93^^; 
Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  98-|-<^  to  $1.02;  Minneapolis  94^5  to  95^^; 
Kansas  City  94^  to  96ff;  lTo.3  white  oats  Chicago  36-|^;  Minneapolis 
33|^  to  34|ji;  Kansas  City  to  o?^/^. 

Viijginia  and  Maryland  last  Shore  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged 
$1.50-$2.50  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    ITew  Jersey 
Cobblers  $1.15^$1,55  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Hew  York  City;  $1  f .o.b. 
Hew  Jersey  points.    On  the  Chicago  carlot  market  Kansas  and 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers,  generally  slightly  dirty,  some  heated, 
60^-75^  per  100  pounds,  Horth  Carolina  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged 
$3.25-$4  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities,  top  of  $6.50  in  Chicago. 
Virginia  yellows  $3.50-$4.25  in  Hew  York  City  and  $5.50-$5,75  in 
Pittsburgh.    Massachusetts  sacked  Yellow  onions  closed  at  $1,50- 
$2,75  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Hew  Jersey  yellows  $1.25 
per  bushel  hamper  in  Hew  York  City.    Virginia  Elberta  peaches 
$l,50-$2,25  per  six-basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York 
City;  Belles  $1.75-$2.    G-eorgia  Elbertas  $l,25-$2  in  a  few  eastern 
cities.    Tennessee  Elbertas  $1.75-^$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew 
York  City;  Eales  $2-$2.50, 

Wxiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  47<^;  91  score,  ^6^;  90  score,  46^. 

Wholesale  jjrices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  25|-  to  2S|^;  Single  Daisies,  26  to  26^-^;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26^^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  25  points  to  18. 88^^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  31  points  to  18. 33$^.    October  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  advanced  29  points  to  18.43f^.    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  27  points 
to  18.61^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  20.46j^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SMITH  OKf  An  Al^bany,  IT, I,,  dispatch  to-da.y  reports  that  Governor 

PAB.i  PEOBLEM     Alfred  E.  Smith  in  his  address  of  acceptance  of  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  last  ni^^ht  stated  that 
there  had  "been  a  shrinkage  of  $20,000,000,000,  in  the  values  of 
farm  property  between  the  years  1920  and  1925.    He  said  the  problem  was  not 
merely  one  of  aid  to  the  farmer,  but  to  save  the  business  of  the  Uation  gen- 
erally.    "The  country  is  an  economic  whole,"  he  reasoned.     "If  the  buying 
power  of  agriculture  is  impaired,  the  farmer  makes  fewer  trips  to  Main  Street. 
G-overnor  Smith  said  in  part:  "Cooperative,  coordinated  m,arketir^  and  warehous- 
ing of  surplus  farm  products  is  essential,  just  as  coordinated,  cooperative 
control  of  the  flow  of  capital  was  found  necessary  to  the  regulation  of  our 
country's  f  inane  es. ..  .The  question  for  agric^^lture  is  com.plex.    Any  plan  de- 
vised must  also  be  coordinated  with  the  other  phases  of  our  business  institu- 
tions.    Our  platform  declares  for  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing  and 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of 
dealing  ?/ith  crop  surpluses  over  the  marketed  unit  of  the  crop  whose  producers 
are  benefited  by  such  assistance.    Only  the  mechanics  rem.ain  to  be  devised.... 
In  lajr 'administration  of  the  government  of  my  State,  T/henever  I  was  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  this  character,  I  called  into  conference  those  best  equipped 
on  the  particular  subject  in  hand.     I  shall  follow  that  course  vath  regard  to 
agriculture,    farmers  and  farm  leaders,  with  such  constructive  aid  as  will 
come  from  sound  economists  and  fair-minded  leaders  of  f  ins.nce  and  business  , 
must  work  out  the  detail.    There  are  varying  plans  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  v;hich  is  to  be  accomplished.    Such  plans  should  be  subjected  at  once  to 
searching,  able  and  fair-minded  analysis,  because  the  interests  of  all  require 
that  the  solution  shall  be  economically  sound. .. .Adequate  distribution  is 
necessary  to  bring  a  proper  return  to  production.     Increased  efficiency  of 
railroad  transportation  and  terminal  handling  means  lowering  of  cost  which  in 
turn  reflects  itself  in  the  form  of  increased  purchasing  power  throiigh  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  everyday  necessities  of  life,    llor  do  railroads  exhaust 
means  of  transportation.     I  believe  in  encoLiraging  the  construction  and  use  of 
modern  highways  to  carrj'  the  short  haul  of  small  buJ.k  comm.odities  and  to  aid 
in  effective  marketing  of  farm  products...." 


MILK  BLAMED  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Evidence  of  milk 

FOR  DEATHS         sickness,  caused  by  m.ilk  of  cows  which  had  eaten  snake  root> 
have  been  found  in  the  vital  organs  of  the  four  persons  who 
died  in  eight  days  this  m.onth  at  Oabool,  Mo.,  Dr.  R.L.Thompson, 

announced  yesterday.    The  deaths  were  at  first  attributed  to  some  unidentified 

poison. " 

EG-YPTIAW  A  London  dispatch  August  22  reports  that  the  Egyptian 

COTTOl^T  EI-  Government  has  allocated  4,000,000  pounds  from  the  reserve  fund 
MAUCING  for  advances  to  cotton  growers  of  5  to  500  kantars.     The  ar- 

rangement is  similar  to  that  made  in  1926,  except  that  the 
Government's  advance  is  made  at  the  beginnixig  of  the  new  cotton 
season  in  order  to  enable  growers  to  make  full  use  of  the  credits. 
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Section  2 

I'arm  "Agriculture  is  in  the  grip  of  a  revolution  similar  to  that 

Business      which  changed  the  trend  of  industry  in  the  last  century  when  machines 
"began  to  take  the  place  of  hand  la.hor,  in  the  opinion  of  W.H.Dean, 
manager  of  the  agricultural  service  of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.    To  support  this  view  he  draws  attention  to  the 
increase  in  farm  machinery,  "better  roads  and  m.ore  efficient  animal 
units.    We  all  know  that  the  business  of  farming  is  changing  and  if 
the  a"bove  com.parison  is  a  correct  one  the  futui-e  of  agriculture  is 
decidedly  "bright.    It  is  a  fact  tliat  production  is  hecoming  more 
systematized,  certain  and  less  costly,  and  that  farmers  are  better 
informed  and  m^ore  efficient  than  at  anj.^  other  time  in  our  history. 
How  can  these  people  with  their  mechanical  and  mental  equipment  be 
accused  of  degenerating-  into  peasantry?    Sharp  and  often  painful 
ups  and  downs  of  the  present  hecloud  the  distant  outlook,  "but  we 
helleve  the  future  looks  hetter  than  the  past."  (Ohio  Stockman  and 
S'axmer,  Aug.  18.) 


I'&rm  An  editorial  in  The  Tfell  Street  Journal  for  August  22 

Products  says:  "Recently  a  prominent  western  Senator,  referring  to  the  farm 
in  Por-  pro"blem,  spoke  of  the  imports  of  foalstuff s  as  a  serious  matter  to 
eign  the  farmers*    The  value  of  foodstuffs  imported,  as  given  by  him., 

Trade  amoujited  to  a  large  percentage  of  our  total  import  trade.  Evidently, 

he  counted  all  ^agricultural'  im.ports  as  foodstuffs,  and  thus  ar- 
rived at  a  wrong  conclusion.    Laying  party  politics  aside,  the  farm 
problem  is  not  to  "be  settled  "by  some  happy-thought  solution  based 
on  a  mi  sunder  sta,nding  of  facts,  one  of  which  is  agriculture's  posi- 
tion in  our  foreign  trade.    To  a  superficial  observer  that  position 
might  indicate  that  our  farmers  are  being  smothered  by  imports  of 
agricultural  products.     In  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June  1928 
our  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $1,694,000,- 
000  and  imports  $2,236,000,000.    Taking  those  figures  as  they  stand 
they  would  furnish  the  foundation  for  much  ignorant  discussion  and 
still  more  ignorant  solutions  of  the  farm  problem.    One  thing  that 
is  easily  overlooked  is  that  those  imports  do  not  all  represent 
foodstuffs,  or  things  which  our  farms  can  produce.    G-oing  through 
the  trade  figures  it  appears  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  we  ex- 
ported foodstuffs  to  the  value  of  $792,000,000  and  ira.ported  about 
$864,000,000.    Still  the  balance  is  against  us  on  this  statement 
alone.    But  detailing  the  imports  shows  that  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  m.eat,  grains  and  vegetables  amount  to  less  than 
$100,000,000  of  these  imports,  dairy  and  poultry  making  the  largest 
item,  amounting  to  nearly  $40,000,000,    The  reiminder  of  this 
$864,000,000  is  made  up  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  spices,  edible  oils, 
tropical  fruits  and  nuts,  most  of  which  have  passed  from,  the  luxury 
to  the  necessary  stage  in  our  natiorial  diet,  and  the  growth  of 
which  within  our  country  can  never  be  made  possible  by  politics* 
ITo  one  would  think  of  classing  all  of  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products  as  foodstuffs,  so  why  should  they  assijme  that  all  imports 
of  products  of  the  soil  are  meant  for  hvinan  food?     It  includes 
such  unappetizing  things  as  hides,  skins  and  castor  oil,  the  two 
amounting  to  $150,000,000.    Raw  silk  nakds  up  $376,000,000,  and 
other  textiles  exclusive  of  wool,  make  up  $50,000,000.  Crude 
rubber,  which  no  one  eats,  knowingly,  makes  up  over  $300,000,000. 
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Then  there  are  gums,  tanning  and  dyeing  materials,  drugs  and 
medicinal  herhs  to  make  up  the  "balance,  so  that  of  the  total 
$2,236,000,000  imports  listed  as  agricultural  products,  only 
$864,000,000  is  in  foodstioffs,  and  of  this  atout  $760,000,000  is 
of  foodstuffs  that  can  not  be  produced  here." 

Keppel  on  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 

Education    writes  of  new  educational  methods  in  The  Century  Magazine  for 

August,    He  says  in  part:  "We  know,  most  of  us,  that  strange  things 
are  happening  at  schools  all  over  the  world,  at  Oundle  and  Decroly, 
for  example,  or  at  Dalton  and  Winnetka  and  Omaha,  or  in  !Iew  York 
City  at  the  Lincoln  and  ¥alden  schools. .. .To  say  that  the  school 
curriculum  is  receiving  relatively  less  attention  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  receiving  none.    It  is  having  so  much  that  we  may  expect 
to  see  it  get  worse  hefore  it  gets  "better* .. .In  our  rapidly  shifting 
social  fa"bric,  the  school  must  realize  that  its  particular  share 
of  the  common  responsi'bility  for  future  progress  mast  change  almost 
from  day  to  day.    It  mast  realize  also  that  the  few  hours  that  the 
child  spends  under  its  direct  control  must  "be  adjusted  and  constant- 
ly readjusted  to  the  other  factors  in  his  development.    The  power 
to  learn  is  a  power  which  persists  through  active  life  and  conscious 
self -education  may  "be,  and  more  and  more  will  be,  a  life-long 
process.    Schools  and  colleges  will  do  their  particular  share  of 
the  jo'b  "better  if  they  v/ill  leave  som.ething— a.  good  deal  in  f act- 
to  the  future. .First,  school  will  be  regarded  not  as  a  preparation 
for  life,  but  in  John  Dewey's  words,  as  an  essential  part  of  life 
itself.    What  we  will  call  sound  education  will  be  the  optimum 
development  of  an  individual  child,  an  optimum  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  predetermined  formula.    His  load  will  be  adjusted  not  to  any 
curriculum,  but  to  his  own  capacities. •» ." 

Medical  Twenty-five  hospitals  and  a  dozen  railroads  in  Georgia  have 

Service       responded  to  an  appeal  of  the  State  health  commissioner  by  promising 
for  Rural    reduced  rates  to  rural  school  children  in  need  of  medical  care,  so 
Georgia       that  they  may  have  the  same  expert  medical  service  as  is  available 
to  children  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.    No  district  in  the 
State  is  over  75  miles  from  a  hospital.  (llyJ):f'.K  of  Labor  statement, 
Aug.  21.) 


Prices  The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  July  was  slightly 

higher  than  in  June,  according  to  information  collected  in  repre- 
sentative markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.    The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  computed  OQ  prices 
in  1926  as  100,0  and  including  550  commodities  or  price  series, 
stands  at  98.3  for  July  compared  with  97.5  for  June,  an  increase  of 
approxima.tely  3/4  of  1  per  cent.    Compared  with  July,  1927,  with 
an  index  number  of  94,1,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  l/2  per  cent  is 
shown.    Farm  products  as  a  group  advanced  about  l/3  of  1  per  cent 
above  the  June  level,  due  mainly  to  price  increases  for  corn, 
calves,  steers,  hogs,  lambs,  cotton,  eggs,  and  onions.  Barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  on  the  other  hand  were  cheaper  than  in  June. 
An  increase  of  2  per  cent  is  shown  for  foods,  while  smaller  in- 
creases are  shown  for  hides  and  leather  products,  textile  products, 
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fuel  and  lighting,  and  ■building  materials.    Small  price  decreases 
took  place  in  the  groups  of  metals  and  meta.l  products,  chemicals  and 
drugs,  housefurnishing  goods  and  miscellaneous  commodities.    Of  the 
550  commodities^  or  price  series  for  which  compa.rahie  inf orma.tion 
for  June  and  July  was  collected,  increases  were  shown  in  146  in~ 
stances  and  decreases  in  118  instances.     In  286  instances  no  change 
in  price  was  reported.    Comparing  prices  in  July  with  those  of  a 
year  ago,  as  measured  "by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,  it  is  seen 
that  farm  products,  foods,  and  hides  and  leather  products  were  con- 
siderably higher  while  textile  products,  metals  and  m-etal  products, 
and  building  m£3,terials  T;ere  somewhat  higher.    Small  decreases  are 
shown  for  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and 
housefurnishing  goods,  and  a  larger  decrease  for  the  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 

Rayon  Rayon's  particular  advantages  over  the  natural  fibers,  cotton, 

wool  c?.nd  silk,  have  been  an  important  factor  in  establishing  its 
position  in  the  textile  industries,  says  th-e  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  a  revie?/  of  rayon  and  its  uses.     It  is  said  that  the  pro- 
duction and  consmnption  of  rayon  have  expaiided  on  so  large  a  scale 
in  the  last  five  years  as  to  assure  definitely  the  importance  of 
its  place  among  the  textile  fibers.    Introduced  as  artificial  silk, 
a  substitute  for  real  silk,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  bank  that  rayon 
at  first  fell  far  short  of  active  competition  with  the  nat-ioral  fiber 
and  for  ixiany  years  after  its  advent  made  comparatively  slow  progress. 
"But,"  says  the  review,  "improved  yarns  and  a  better  understanding 
of  its  characteristics  have  steadily  enlarged  its  field.  Cotton, 
wool  ajid  linen  manufacturers  have  fo-and  that  it  can  be  used  to  give 
a  new  decorative  appeal  to  their  products.    More  recently  it  has 
proved  of  similar  use  to  silk  manufacturers,  and  it  now  begins  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  natural  silk.    To-day  it  is  established 
in  the  apparel,  furniture  and  decoration  fields,  with  its  limits 
still  undefined...." 

An  editorial  in  H-u^■lter-I'rader-Trapper  for  September  says: 
"There  are  some  forms  of  wild  life  that  almost  inevitably  disappear 
in  the  march  of  material  development,  but  conditions  in  Missouri 
are  favorable  for  the  continuance  of  almost  every  form  native  to 
the  soil.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in  particular  there 
are  vast  areas  that  will  rem^iin  wooded,  in  the  riatural  order  of 
things,  for  many  years  to  come.    These  sections  are  the  natural 
haunts  of  birds  and  animals.    But  they  are  becom.ing  more  and  more 
accessible  to  the  hutiter  because  of  the  building  of  roads  and  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  motor  C3.r.    It  would  be  well  to  consider 
fully  Just  what  new  regulations  or  extension  of  present  regulations 
may  be  needed  to  meet  this  situation*    Wild  life  should  be  con- 
sistently protected,  particularly  in  a  State  where  it  has  so  many 
advantages.    But  special  attention  should  be  given  the  wild  turkey, 
the  noblest  game  bird  of  all.    Turkeys  should  be  permitted  to  be- 
come comparatively  plentiful.    They  are  not  predatory.  They 
forage  almost  wholly  for  wild  food,  interfering  little  with  crops." 


Wild 

Turkeys 

in 
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Jam 

Products  August  22:    Grain  prices — Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 

{l3fo  protein)  Minneapolis  $1,201  to  $lo23f ;  lTo.2  red  winter 
Chicago  $1«30  nomi ;  Kansas  City  ,$lo30  to  $1.31;  Ho, 2  hard  winter 
(l2-|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.05|  to  $1.10x;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  "basis)  Chicago  $l,08f  ,to  $l«09f;  Kansas  City  99^^  to 
$1,03;  ^0.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  ^3^;  Minneapolis  85-g  to  89f^; 
Kansas  City  87  to  S8<^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  99(p  to  $1; 
Minneapolis  94-|^  to  9Z^^;  Kansas  City  94  to  96^',  Ho. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  35  to  36f?5;  Minneapolis  34  to  35{^;  Kansas  City  35^^52^  to 
37fJ. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $14.25  to  $16.75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $9,25  to '$13;  heifers  (850  IIds.  do\7n)  good  and 
choice  $14.10  to  $16,65;  Yoaiers,  good  and  choice  $16.25  to  $18; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13.75; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11,75 
to  $12.55;  light  lights  (130-150  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $11  to 
$12.65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50 
to  $12#25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
quotations)     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ihs.  down)  $13  to  $14,25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $13,50  to  $14ol5. 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cohhler  potatoes  brought 
$l,75-$2e40  per  cloth  top  stave  "barrel  in  eastern  cities.  Hew 
Jersey  sacked  Co"bblers  $1,15-$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  Hew  York  City. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Co"b"blers  70^^-855?^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago 
50j^  f  .o.Td,  Kaw  Valley.    Horth  Carolina  El"berta  peaches  ranged 
$1.50-$2,25  per  "bushel  "basket  and  six-"basket  carrier  in  the  East. 
G-eorgia  Bl"bertas  closed  at  $l,50-$2.25  and  Virginia  Elhertas 
$1.50-$3  in  a  few  cities.     Illinois  and  Kentucky  El'bertas  "best 
$1.75  per  "bushel  "basket  in  Chicago.    Hew  Jersey  yellow  onions 
ranged  $1,10-$1.50  per  "bushel  hamper  in  Hew  York  City.  Massachu- 
setts stock  $l,75-$2,75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  the  East.  Horth 
Carolina  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  ?3o50-$4,75  per  "barrel  in  the  East; 
top  of  $6  in  the  Middle  West.    East  Shore  Yellows  $4.25-$5,75  in 
city  markets,    Horth  Carolina  and  Virginia  Tom  Watson  watermelons, 
24-30  poundraverage  closed  at  $200'-$450  hulk  per  car  in  Hew  York 
City. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  4:7^^;  91  score,  47?J;  90  score,  46-|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  25^^  to  26|{Z^;  rS ingle  Daisies,  26  to  2&^^]i  Young  Ameri- 
cas, 26^  to  26-|-^. 

, October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  5  points  to  18, 93^^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  unchanged  at  18,33jzJ,    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  were  up  2  points,  closing  at  18, 45^^.    The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced 
7  points  to  18,68{^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price 
stood  at  20,75{P.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Informutiou,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aflecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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COTTON  Al®  The  press  of  Au^^ust  23  reports  that  at  its  general 

WOOL  TEADING-     membership  meeting  the  }Tew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Au^st  22,  hy 
oral  vote,  referred  to  its  "board  of  managers  the  prepara-tion 
of  amendment ;3  enabling  it  to  trac!.e  on  its  floor  and  through  its 
clearing  house  in  SO-hale  units  of  raw  cotton,  and  the  obtention  of  the  requi- 
site charter  amendments  that  would  empower  it  to  set  up  a  raw  wool  department, 
so  that  trade  in  raw  wool  futures  m^y  later  on  be  inaugurated.    The  report 
says:  "As  to  each  proposal,  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  re- 
porting on  it  were  adopt edo    The  reduction  of  the  minimum  cotton  unit  was  ad- 
vised by  an  odd  lot  committee  headed  by  T.  Lurelle  Guild.    The  plan  suggested 
is  apparently  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.    The  contract  unit  is  to  remain  undisturbed  at  100  bales  but, 
under  requisite  safeguards,  trade  is  to  be  permitted  in  50-bale  units.. ..In 
indorsing  the  recommendations  of  the  wool  committee,  the  board  was  req.uested 
to  ascertain  whether  the  establishment  of  that  departm^ent  would  necessitate  a 
nevj  charter,  or  if  it  could  be  covered  by  amendments  to  the  original  charter  of 
the  exchange,  which  provides  for  trading  in  rav7  cotton  only.    Long  under  con- 
sideration, this  step  was  taken  toward  setting  up  a  market  in  raw  t/ooI  futures 
with  evident  recognition  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  of  originat- 
ing true  commercial  standards  for  grades  of  wool,  a  world?/ide  and  variable 
product,  and    aotwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  the  wool  trade 
itself ... .The  federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce    will  each  be 
consulted  in  respect  of  these  changes." 


BRITISH  AIR  Regular  British  air  transport  has  flown  in  three 

TRA.NSPORT  years  2,593,000  miles— equal  to  about  104  times  around  the 

world— v/ith out  an  accident  to  any  fare-paying  passenger,  ac- 
cording to  advices  Just  transmitted  to  Banlcers  Trust  Compariy  of 
Hew  York  by  its  British  inf ormjation  service.    Since  the  inception  of  commercial 
aviation  in  1919  it  is  stated  that  there  have  been  only  four  accidents  involv- 
ing the  deaths  of  passengers  in  6,162,000  miles  flown.    During  1927  in  addition 
to  18,874  passengers  carried,  in  269,000  miles  flo-;m  in  the  European  services 
another  122,000  aircraft  miles  were  flown  on  the  Middle  East  service,  with 
1,061  passengers.    Of  the  total  involuntary  landings,  actually  66^  were  due  to 
weather  conditions,  23^  were  due  to  mechanical  failure  and  11^  were  due  to  mis- 
cellaneous causes.    During  1927,  tile  director  of  British  civil  aviation  reports 
that  over  593  tons  of  cargo  were  carried  by  Imperial  Airv/ays  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  air  was  2,691,267  pounds, 
while  that  of  butlion  and  gold  and  silver  coin  imported  and  exported  amounted 
to  7,740,962  po-onds. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  "•••Ho  one  conversant  with  recent  agricaltural  research  in 

Research     England  would  deny  that  it  he.s  achieved  valuaole  and  important  re- 
and  Edu-      suits.    The  work  of  Rothamsted  on  the  inter-related  effectiveness  of 
cation        nitrogenous  and  potascic  fertilizers  is  of  manifest  and  immediate 
practical  value.    That  on  the  microbiology  of  the  soil,  although 
still  incomplete,  ha^s  proved  of  real  assistance  to  cultivators  under 
glass.    Our  fruit  stations  at  East  Ivlalling  and  Long  Ashton  liave  laid 
anew  the  scientific  foundations  of  fruit  cultivation  "by  segregating 
apple  and  other  stocks  into  a  series  of  types,  each  characterized 
"by  definite  and  useful  qualities  of  vigor  and  time  of  maturity.  Our 
young  Welsh  station  at  Aberystwyth  is  doing  admirable  work  on  pasture 
grasses.    The  Institute  a*  Aberdeen  has  traced  with  success  the 
malnutrition  of  farm  animals  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  cer- 
tain mineral  deficiencies  in  soil  and  crop.    And  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  introduced  with  success  varieties 
of  potatoes  immune  from  wart  disease.    I  thirJs  that  no  fair-minded 
person  would  assert  that  results  such  as  these  and  others  which  might 
be  enumerated  are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  money  expended  upon  them; 
but  the  question  remains— might  not  more  results  of  value  to  practi- 
cal farming  have  been  expected  from  so  lavish  an  expenditure  on  agri- 
cultural research? . ..The  results  achieved  by  o-jjt  system  of  agri- 
cultural education  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  more  imponderable 
and  less  easy  to  value.    Nevertheless,  I  think  that  most  of  those 
who  have  been  in  touch  with  agricultural  education  in  EnglarA  during 
the  past  three  decades  will  agree  that  the  visible  results  are  dis- 
appointing.    I  share  th^t  opinion;  for  I  find  no  evidence  that  our 
agricultural  education  has  brought  about  any  large  and  sustained  im- 
provement in  the  general  standard  of  cultivation. .. .Agricultural 
education  sets  out  to  instruct  the  potential  farmer  in  the  sciences 
which  bear  on  general  cultivation,  as£5uming  that  if  ho  assimilates 
the  scientific  principles  of  crop  production  and  stock  management, 
the  farmer  will  become  more  export  at  his  craft.    The  assumption,  I 
am  convinced,  is  unsound.    Te3,ch  a  man  first  to  grow  one  crop  well 
and  he  will  quickly  learn  also  to  grow  other  crops  well.    He  may, 
moreover,  when  he  lias  achieved  these  successes,  be  in  tho  mood  to 
learn  and  appreciate  the  scientific  methods  which  underlie  general 
crop  production.    So  convinced  am  I  of  its  truth,  that  I  would 
apply  this  conclusion  to  all  agricultural  teaching.     Instead  of 
using  science  as  the  basis,  I  would  use  practice  and  make  science 
not  the  foundation  but  the  coping  stone  of  the  educational  edifice. 
My  approach  to  all  agricultural  education  would  be  along  empirical 
lines. ..."  (Sir  J'rederick  Keeble,  in  The  Estate  I&gazine  (London)  for 
August.) 

Dairy  Ex-  "Southern  dairydom  is  interested  in  the  National  Dairy  Ex- 

position    position,  at  Memphis,  October  13  to  20,  the  second  consecutive 
session  in  the  South.    L.  A.  Downs,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  in  a  statement  to  officials  of  the  Mississippi  State  Board 
of  Development,  declares  that  Hhe  coming  of  the  great  dairying 
exposition  to  a  southern  city  for  the  second  time  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  northern  dairying  capital,  Just  as  other  forms  of 
northern  industrial  capital,  is  beginning  properly  to  appreciate 
the  boundless  opportunities  of  the  South.'"  (Manufacturers  Record, 
Aug.  23.) 
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An  editorial  in  Th.e  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Au^st  21  says: 
"Politicians  of  all  affiliations  are  learning  that  a  solution  of 
the  so-called  farm  problem  is  not  easy  to  find— at  least  a  solution 
that  they  can  provide.    It  was  inavitable  that  such  would  "be  the 
case.... It  is  obviotis  even  to  the  wayfaring  man  that  a  tariff  system 
that  protects  manufacturers  and  leaves  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
out  in  the  cold  is  not  a  kind  of  sysfeem  to  create  universal  satis- 
faction.   We  produce  an  export  surplus  of  most  of  the  large  agri- 
cultural crops.    The  ordinary  garden  variety  of  protective  tariff 
is  in  consequence  not  applicahle  to  agriculture  in  this  country.  A 
way  mast  he  found  to  fuj?nish  the  farmer  with  the  equivalent  of  such 
protection.    So  far  the  sailing  is  easy,  and  has  heen  safely  ne- 
gotiated hy  both  parties.    But  how  can  this  be  done?    Like  Banquo's 
ghost,  this  question  simply  will  not  down.    Are  we  to  go  the  full 
way  and  make  a  protective  tariff  on  wheat,  cotton  and  other  leading 
agricultural  commodities  effective  by  taking  the  surplus  off  the 
market  at  public  expense?    Neither  party,  nor  any  leading  candidate, 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  stumnon  the  temerity  required  to  suggest 
such  a  solution.    Shall  y;e  attempt  such  a  solution,  but  fix  the 
cost,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  upon  the  beneficiaries,  or  alleged 
benef ici£,ries?    Here,  too,  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  tendency 
to  *wince  and  relent  and  refrain.'    Even  if  this  latter  policy  were 
adopted  it  would  not  be  corapara.ble  with  tariff  protection  pure  and 
undefiled,  for  there  not  the  beneficiary,  but  the  consumer  pays 
the  cost.    And  then,  too,  how  is  production  to  be  controlled— a 
cons-ujTLmation  essential  to  the  success  of  any  such  plan?.,." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Manila  August  23  reports: 
"The  first  move  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Philippines  to  facilitate 
economic  development  thro'iigh  liberalization  of  the  land  laws,  was 
taken  Atigust  22  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  to  increase  the 
amount  of  land  that  may  be  leased  from  the  Government  to  5,000 
hectares  (12,555  acres).    Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  land  may  be 
leased  through  renewals  for  a  total  of  fifty  years.    The  present 
land  law  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  develop- 
ment of  the  islands,  especially  of  the  rubber  growing  land  in 
Mindanao.    If  the  bill  passes  and  the  law  governing  holding  corpora- 
tions is  amended,  further  development  of  rubber  ma.y  be  possible. 
It  is  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  land  law  change 
will  interest  large  American  concerns,  such  as  the  Firestone  Company 
unless  the  Corporation  Lav7  is  changed  to  permit  the  operation  of 
several  units  of  5,000  hectares  through  a  holding  company," 

The  press  of  August  19  reports:  "Reaction  in  the  woolen  in- 
dustr;^'  to  the  semi-annual  report  of  President  A.D.V/hiteside  of  the 
Wool  Institute  iss^ied  last  week  has  been  uniformly  favorable. 
Numerous  expressions  of  commendation,  both  written  and  verbal,  were 
received  at  the  institute's  headquarters,  it  was  said.    Aside  from 
the  tangible  progress  made  in  the  several  features  of  the  insti- 
tuted work,  what  was  regarded  as  significant  about  both  the  report 
and  the  commients  heard  was  the  unanimity  of  support  being  givsaa 
the  institute.     'It  can  be  truly  said,'  according  to  one  expres- 
sion of  opinion,,.. 'that  the  institute  nov;  represents  the  entire  in- 
dustry, althougS?not  all  mills  as  yet  belong  to  it.',.," 
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mUKET  ^UOT^TIONS 

F&rm  Aiigust  23— Livestock  prices  quoted:  Slaughter  cattle, 

Products      calves  and  vealers:  Steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice 

$14,25  to  $16.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9,25  to  $13;  heifers 
(850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $14,10  to  $16.65;  vealers,  good 
and  choice  $16  to  $18;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good 
and  choice  $11,75  to  $13o75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medi-um,  good  and  choice  $llo90  to  $12,70;  light  lights  (l30  to 
160  ITds.)  medium  to  choice  $11,25  to  $12»80;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  mediur..,  good  and  choice  $10.60  to  $12.35;  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roastiijg  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  dovm) 
$13,25  to  $14,50;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$13,50  to  $14,15. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
(13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1,24^  to  $le28:|:  No. 2  red  winter 
Chicago  $l,33i  nom, ;  Kansas  City  $1,31  to,  $1,32;  lTo.2  hard  winter 
(12^0  protein)  Kansas  City  $1,09-|-  to  $lol2|;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1,10-|  to  $1.11;  Kansas  City  $1,02  to 
$1,05;  170,3  mixed  corn  Chicago  93-a^c;  Minneapolis  86-|  to  90^^^; 
Kansas  City  89  to  90^;  2Jo,3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  96  to  97^; 
Kansas  City  96-|-  to  97^{^;  No, 3  white  oats  Minneapolis  35^  to 
S6^(pl  Kansas  City  35-|  to  37^^. 

Potato  markets  about  steady  in  the  East,  stronger  in  the 
West.    Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  Iferyland  Cobblers  closed  at 
^l,65-$2940  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern  cities,    Uew  Jersey 
sacked  Cobblers  $1.15-$1,25  per  100  pounds  in  Hew  York  City; 
$1-$1,05  f ,o,b,  Hew  Jersey  points,    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked 
Cobblers  90$^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago,    Virginia  Elberta  peaches 
firm  at  $l,75-$3  per  bushel  baskets  and  six-basket  carrier  in  the 
East,    Horth  Carolina  Elbertas  $l»50-$2.25  and  Tennessee  Elbertas 
$1.50-$2,50  in  a  few  cities,    Georgia  Belles  $l,37^-$2  per  six- 
basket  carrier  in  Hew  York  City.    Ivlaryland  and  Delaware  various 
varieties  of  cantaloupes  $1-$1,75  per  standard  45s  in  eastern 
cities.    Colorado  Salmon  Tints  $1,75  for  flats  12s  and  15s  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  Hew  Mexico  Pink  Meats  $lo35-$2  in  a  few  cities, 
Horth  Carolina  and  Virginia  East  Shore  yellow  sweet  potatoes  brought 
$3,50-$5,50  per  barrel  in  city  markets,    Georgia  stock  $3-$4  per 
barrel  in  Philadelphia.    Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
$2-$2,75  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  $2,25  f,o,b,  Connecticut 
Valley  points. 

liVholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  47-|;^;  91  score,  47j^;  90  score,  4:6^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  l^ew  York 
were:  5'lats,  25-|  to  27^',  Single  Daisies,  26^(^;  Young  Americas, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  19  points  to  18,74{z5,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  20  points  to  18.13^25.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  declined  21  points  to  18,24^.    The  average  price 
of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  20  points 
to  18.48{^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last  season  the  price 
stood  at  20,60^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
p-esenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecUng  agraculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IHSTITUTE  05"  A  WiliiamctovTH,  Mass.,  dispatch  August  23  reports  that 

POLITICS  Dr.  C»C.  Wa,  former  Chinese  Nationalist  foreign  Minister,  said 

at  the  Institute  of  Politics  August  22  that  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  grantirig  China  a  new  tariff  treaty  had  created 
a  "profound  impression"  of  good*-will  upon  the  Chine>=;e  people,  as  well  as  beir^ 
"the  first  "breach  in  the  iron  waJ.l  of  unequal  treaties."    He  hoped  that  this 
G-overnment  would  take  up  soon  the  question  of  extract  err  itoriality  rights* 
"IThcn  America,"  he  said,  "frora  a  high  moral  sense  of  international  Justice  and 
friendship,  relinquishes  the  last  remains  of  ohsolete  treaty  rights  the  good- 
will and  friendship  of  a  quarter  of  the  harnan  arace  will  "be  her*e  forever*" 


BAD  10  EX~  Kie  Sadio  Commission  yesterday  extended  ujitil  Octoher  1 

TEiJSIOiTS  the  licenses  of  all  "broadcasting  stations  except  those  which  are 

operating  on  pro"bation.    The  order  does  not  affect  the  status' 
of  those  stations  which  were  cited  "by  the  commission  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  "be  eliminated  in  the  public  interest.    Decision  in 
these  cases  still  is  pending.    Yesterday^ s  extension  order  was  regarded  as 
indicating  that  the  reallocation  plan  to  be  adopted  "by  the  commission  will  not 
he  put  into  effect  before  October  1.  (A.P.,  A-ug.  25.) 


RADIO  BOARD  The  press  of  Aug-ast  24  reports  that  the  Radio  Commission, 

DECISIONS  for  the  second  tim.e,  refused  to  grant  a  license  August  22  to  the 

Interriational  (Quotations  Company,  Inc.,  for  a  short  transatlantic 
wave  to  send  stock  market  quotations  to  Europe. 


IKEANTILB  A  Baltimore  dispatch  to-day  says:  "That  the  skin  of 

PAtlALYSIS  Aiffl    frait  is  a  carrier  of  the  germ  of  infantile  paralysis  T/as  de- 
FRUIT  SKINS       clared  yesterday  by  Doctor  Hempel,  Acting  Health  Commissioner, 

after  four  new  ca,ses  and  one  death  from  the  disease  in  Baltimore 
had  been  reported  to  the  Health  Department.    Doctor  Hempel  per- 
formed fifty-nine  autopsies  when  the  disease  caused  ma,ny  deaths  here  in  1915. 
He  urged  parents  to  peel  all  fruit  before  giving  it  to  their  children. »« ." 


RUBBER  The  ITew  York  Times  of  A-'o^st  23  says:  "The  National  Crade 

"^OOL  Rubber  Reserve,  Icnown  as  the  rubber  pool,  has  not  been  liquidated 

but  is  still  actively  operating,  manufacturers  and  banJcers  in- 
terested said  Au^st  22  in  discussing  a  report  of  the  pool's 
dissolution. « 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  }ram  and  Hanch  for  Apo^st  18  says:  "Farm 
tenancy  is  not  an  evil  in  i-ossli"*  If  there  are  evils  connected  with, 
it,  they  are  the  outgrovyth  of  misunderstanding  and  !nisraanag;ement, 
The  tenant  farmer  is  here  to  stay  and  all  the  words  of  condemnation 
which  iray  he  heaped  upon  the  system  is  Just  so  much  waste  of  time 
and  hreath.     If  there  are  evils,  the  development  of  years,  then  let 
us  give  tr'.e  matter  some  constructive  tho-j^ht  and  eliminate  as  many 
of  them  as  possible. .More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Texas 
are  occupied  by  renters.    Practically  the  same  proportion  is  main- 
tained in  all  Southern  States  and  in  western  Kansas,  ITebraslca,  and 
other  sections  v/here  attention  is  given  largely  to  one  major  crop.- 
Single-crop  farmi?;]g  is  conducive  to  tenantry.    There  is  a  speculative 
element  in  it  that  appeals  to  landcvrners  who  live  in  tovm....Here 
in  the  Southwest,  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  entire  South,  necessity 
IS  forcing  a.  cnange  in  farm  programs.    This  nev7  progra-m  of  balanced 
farmi2:ig  r/ith  livestock  is  just  as  certain  to  come  as  the  sun  is  to 
rise  on  schedule  tomnjrrow  morning.     It  is  on  the  way  and  its 
progress  will  become  accelerated  as  necessity  urges  it  on.     The  new 
program  will  require  m.ore  intelligent  management  of  farm,s  by  land- 
owixers  and  -will  develop  a  mors  aggressive  and  energetic  class  of 
renters,  for  there  will  be  an  incentive  for  constructive  action. 
Land  vyill  no  longer  be  generally  owned  for  speculative  reasons,  but 
will  grad-oally  get  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  inanage  it  for 
the  profit  secured  from  production..,." 


An  editorial  in  The  Am.erican  Fertilizer  for  August  13  saysi 
Ihe  tendency  to  overplant,  which  has  plag^aed  our  farmers  since  the 
end  of  the  World  War,  is  again  in  evidence.    Potatoes  are  selling  at 
ruinous  prices,  due  to  enormous  shipments  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  steadily  falling,  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
there  will  be  a  world  surplus  as  well  as  an  American  surplus.  Thcssf^ 
sands  of  bushels  of  peaches  are  rotting  in  the  orcloards,  because  the 
selling  price  is  loss  than  the  freight  to  market.    Meat  is  the  prin- 
cipal farm  product  selling  at  a  high  price.     This  will  indirectly 
help  the  Corn  Belt.    The  Departm.ent  of  Agricultui^e  warned  against 
ovcrplanting,  -..yhen  the  farmers'   'intentions  to  plant'  were  published 
last  winter.     It  is  evident  tha^t  the  farmers  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  warning,  which  emphasizes  anew  their  disposition  to 

go  it  alone.'     With  the  m^arkets  thus  oversupplied  without  any  G-ev- 
ernment  assistance,  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  output  should 
the  Government  adopt  any  sort  of  a  price-fixing  schem.e.     In  Ihirope — 
except  in  Eussia — the  production  of  food  is  back  to  the  pre-war 
Standard,  while  in  other  exporting  countries,  especially  in  Canada 
ana  Argentina,  the  area  in  cultivation  has  been  greatly  expanded. 
With  more  machinery  on  the  farms  every  year,  fewer  farmers  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  solution  of  the  farm  problem.     The  city 
people  will  never  approve  a  plan  that  sells  part  of  the  crop  in 
Europe  for  less  than  the  hom.e  price." 

An  Am.sterdara  dispatch  August  22  says:  "The  P-dtch  rubber 
coffiiTiittee  has  informed  producers  th^at  the  British  prodiicers  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  a  conference  w.ith  American  mamrfacturers  to 
sto.bilize  the  industry.    The  Dutch  Minister  at  Washington,  in  re-^ 
sponse  to  a  request  for  mediation,  the  commiittee  informed  the 
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producers  in  a  circular,  had  replied  that  the  Americans  did  not  want 
to  assume  responsibility  for  invitizog  the  Dutch  to  intervene  "but  v/ere 
ready  to  deliberate  if  the  latter  would  fornjulate  definite  proposals. 
ITegotiations  with  Belgian  and  French  producers  had  resulted  in  no 
agreement,  the  circ-olar  stated." 


Section  3 
mSMT  qUOTATIGNS 

Products  August  24—- Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  sla-ughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14.25-$16.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9,25-$13;  heifers,   (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$14.10-$15  .65;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.50-$17«75;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  .$11,75-$13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11 .85-$12.60;  slaughter  pigs 
(90~130  lbs.)  medium  good  and  choice  $10.50~$12.25;  slaughter  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  6.om)  $13,5C-$14.65;  feeding  lambs,  (range 
stock)  medi-ujn  to  choice  $13.50~$14.15. 

East  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.75-$2.50 
per  cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    llTew  Jersey  sa.cked  Cobblers 
$1.10-$1.20  per  100  pounds  in  Uew  York  City;  $1-$1.05  f .o.b.  Kansas 
and  Missouri  sacked  Gobblers  95$^-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Massachusetts  yellow  onions  $1.50~$2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b.    Connecticut  Valley  points. 
Midwestern  yellows  $2. 50-$2. 75  in  Chicago.    ITorth  Carolina  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $4-$5  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  top  of  $6  in 
Chicago.    Virginia  yellows  $4.75-$5.50  in  the  East.    Peach  markets 
firm.    Virginia  Elbertas  $1.75-$3  for  sixes  and  bushel  baskets  in 
the  East;  Belles  ■$2.25-$2.75  in  Hew  York  City.     Illinois  Elbertas 
$1.40~$2.25  in  the  Middle  West.    East  Shore  Maryland  and  Delav/are  • 
various  varieties  of  cantaloupes  sold  at  $1.25-$2  per  standard  45s 
in  eastern  cities.    Colorado  Salmon  Tints  $1.50-$1.65  per  standard 
flats  12s  and  15s,  in  Chicago.    New  Mexico  Pinl:  Meats  $1.35-$2  in  a 
few  cities. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  Hew  York  was  47-|5?. 

Closing  prices  of  2Jo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats  25;|-27$zf;  Single  Daisies  26^;  Young  Americas  26^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
advanced  7  points  to  18.55jzJ  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  21, 01^. October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Excha-nge  advanced  7  points  to  18,81jzf,  8.nd  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  7  points  to  13,20^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.22  3/8-$l,26  s/S;  No. 2  red  winter  at 
Chicago  $1.32f  nom.  Kansas  City  $l,3o-$1.35;  No. 2  hard  vrinter  (not 
on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.10|-$l,llf ;  Kansas  City  $1.02- 
$1,04-|;  No. 3  mdxed  corn,  Chicago  95-^sz?~96-|-^;  Minneapolis  87^-91$^; 
Kansas  City  91t^-92£z;.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.01-$1.02|; 
Minneapolis  98^^-99^;  Kansas  City  97^-98^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
37y^39^',  Minneapolis  54  7/8jzf-35  5/8^;  Kansas  City  37f<-40^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  Agr»  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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Im-SIIRY  A  Treasury  deficit  of  $94,279,546  for  the  fiscal  year 

DEFICII'  is  estimated  in  the  annual  report  of  Director  Lord  of  the  Budget 

PEEDICTE.D  made  public  yesterday.    It  is  the  first  time  since  the  7;ar  the 

G-overnment  *  s  estimates  liave  definitely  forecast  a  deficit  in 
their  annual  reports  and  they  hase  their  condition  on  an  increase 
in  prospective  G-overmnent  erpenditures ,  due  to  increased  activities  of  "bureaus 
during  the  fiscal  year  1929  and  to  a  prospective  decrease  in  revenue.  This 
switch  in  estimates  has  converted  the  estimated  siirplus  of  $252,540,283  figured 
upon  v/hen  the  1929  budget  was  first  fixed  into  the  deficit.    The  deficit  esti- 
mate was  arrived  at  by  calculations  made  in  June.    In  estimating  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Government  for  the  year  on  December  5,  1927,  the  bureau  placed 
the  toteJ.  of  probable  expenditrires  at  $3,566,957,031.    The  estimate  made  on 
June  30,  however,  set  probable  expenditures  at  $3,801,780,922  and  the  probable 
receipts  at  $3,707,501,576.  (A>P.,  Ai;^,  27.) 


AJUIOUE  OH  ,  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  yesterday 

BEEF  AlID  says:  "The  price  of  beef,  on  a  compara^tive  basis,  is  cheaper  than 

LIVESTOCK  it  ?;as_^before  the  war,  but  Armour  &  Co.,  in  a  review  of  general 

packing  house  trade  conditions^  reported  that  business  continues 
■unsatisfactory.    *The  average  factory  worker's  wages  will  buy 
nearly  40  per  cent  more  be:f  than  in  1914,'  the  review  said.    'Nevertheless  de- 
mand has  been  curtailed  and  it  is  evident  that  live  cattle  prices  are  too  high.'" 


J^LOOD  Plood  control  surveys  are  being  mad^e  by  Army  Engineers 

COIITROL  on  140  different  rivers,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  Secre- 

SURVEYS  tary  of  War  Davis  has  allotted  $1,575,000  for  these  surveys  and 

for  investigations  of  flood  control.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  flood  control  plans  for  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  for  this  survey  alone,  $751,000,  or  nearly  one-half  the  allotment,  is 
"being  expended.  Major  G-en.  Jadwin,  Chief  of  Engineers,  expects  by  the  time 
Congress  meets  to  have  a  plan  ready  for  flood  control  for  the  St.Erancis  River, 
in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  in  June  at  a  Memphis  meeting  of  flood  control 
advocates. 


^OOD  A  decline  of  6.5  per  cent  in  the  total  value  of  princi- 

EXPORTS  pal  foodstuffs  exported  from  the  United  States  is  noted  in  a 

report  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.    Exports  of 
this  type  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  amoujited 
to  $792,000,000,    The  deer  ease,  it  is  pointed  out,  occurred  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and,  since  these  comprise  over  one-thnrd  of  all 
foodst-'iff s  exported,  the  decline  has  been  only  partially  compensated  for  by  the 
gains  shown  in  other  cereals,  canjned  vegetables  and  dried  fruits.  (Press,  Ang.S?) 
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Age  and  Willard  Whitney  writes  in-  The  Ifegazine  of  Wall  Street  for 

Efficiency  August  25  on  age  and  efficiency.    He  asks,  "Do  men  of  fifty  and  over 
make  the  best  "business  executives?"  and  answers  in  part  as  followsJ 
"Several  surveys  have  "been  attempted  to  find  the  success  ag6«-limit. 
After  Dr.  William  A.  Dorland's  compilation  of  the  400  reputedly 
greatest  men  in  history  had  "been  revised  "by  hundreds  of  prominent  men, 
the  doctor's  analysis  of  the  final  list  revealed:  'Sixty-four  per 
cent  of  the  great  things  of  the  world  have  "been  accomplished  "by  men 
who  passed  their  sixtieth  year,  the  greatest  percentage,  35^,  being 
in  the  sixth  decade.    Two  great  classes  of  v/ork  fall  below  the  40 
year  limit.    These  are  the  deeds  which  require  an  extreme  limit  of 
physical  power  and  vim,  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
the  beautiful  expression  of  lyric  poetry  which  is  typified  hy  the 
nervous,  supersensf tive  temperament  of  such  men  as  Zeats  and  Shelley.' 
David  T.  Rowland,  of  Wharton's  School  of  Pinance  and  Business,  in  a 
survey  of  contemporary  executives,  found  the  youngest  executives  to 
Toe  in  the  field  of  pure  "banking  where  the  average  age  of  presidents 
is  slightly  more  than  55  and  of  the  active  vice-presidents  56. 
Presidents  of  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  averaged  56  with 
vice-presidents  64,    Presidents  of  industrial  corporations  averaged 
59^  and  vice-presidents  57^,  while  presidents  of  the  principal  rail- 
road systems  averaged  63-g  years.    Investment  bankers  approximated 
64.    Most  chairman  of  industrial  corporations  are  a  trifle  beyond 
the  three-score  mark  ?/hile  those  of  transportation  companies  average 
75." 


Chain  "At  present,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  there  are 

Systems       5,000  chain  systems  in  the  country,  with  75,000  units.    The  period 
of  development  and  rapid  extension  is  not  yet  over,  especially  in 
the  South  and  1'est.    Their  development  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
consumers  in  setting  standards  of  price  and  service,  but  also  to 
independent  merchants,  whose  prosperity  they  challenge.  Investors 
in  recent  years  have  shown  increasing  confidence  in  the  securities 
of  chain  stores,  and  the  great  mail-order  houses  and  some  of  the 
department  stores  have  entered  the  multiple  store  field.  Purther- 
more,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are  vitally  interested,  because 
they  recognize  that  the  increasing  strength  of  the  chains  may  enable 
them  to  dicta.te  terms  to  suppliers  of  materials.    The  chain  movement 
has  seen  important  developments  in  England  and  Germany  also." 
(World's  Work,  Sept.) 

Prench  The  wholesale  price  index  for  Prance  in  July  was  637, 

Price  against  639  in  June  and  633  in  July  1927.    According  to  official 

Index  statistics  compiled  by  The  Prench  Government  Statistical  Office 

and  transmitted  to  The  Barkers  Trust  Compaiiy  of  Hew  York  by  its 
Poreign  information  service,  the  decrease  is  only  seasonal  and 
is  due  almost  exclusively  to  a  fall  in  the  vegetable  foodstuffs 
index  from  640  to  516.    Retail  prices  in  Paris  fell  during  July 
to  547  as  against  557  in  June  and  546  in  Ivlay.    The  cost  of  living 
index  in  Paris  for  the  second  quarter  was  519  against  507  in  the 
previous  quarter  and  498  in  the  last  quarter  of  1927. 
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"The  'Green  International'  represents  in  Europe  the  farm 
problem  which  the  old  continent  shares  with  America,.    It  is  an 
interesting  organization,  with  possibilities  of  significance,  a 
loose  association  of  farmers  of  a  number  of  European  countries  intend- 
ed to  promote  unified  action  so  far  as  possible  in  policies  affecting 
agrarian  interests^    Conservative  and  independent,  it  tends  like  most 
bodies  of  farmers  to  be  suspicious  of  organizations  in  other  fields. 
But  recently  it  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  by  voting  to  cooperate 
with  the  International  Labor  Bureau  under  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  in  matters  concerning  farm  workers  and  social  policies.  This 
action  at  a  conference  in  Austria  indicates  an  increase  of  strength 
and  self-confidence  that  may  begin  to  make  the  farmers'  internation- 
al more  of  a  force  in  European  affairs."  (Malcolm  f.  Davis  in  The 
Outlook,  Aug.  22.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  Aug-ust  18  says:  "One 
of  our  readers  asks  whether  or  not  we  think  farm  land  prices  have 
reached  bottom,  and  if  so,  how  rapidly  will  they  increase  in  value 
and  how  far  that  increase  will  go.    That  is  a.  question  to  be  answered 
by  opinion  rather  than  by  fact.    It  is  our  belief,  however,  ihat  the 
decline  in  fam  land  prices  has  been  definitely  checked  and  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  go  lower.    While  sales  of  farm  land  are  not 
frequent,  prices  are  a  little  better  than  could  have  been  obtained 
last  year.     It  seems  probable  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
definite  improvement  in  farm  conditions,  a,nd  this  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  increase  in  land  prices.    It  is  doubtful  if  this 
increase  will  be  rapid,  however,  or  that  farm  lands  will  sell  for  as 
much  during  this  generation  as  they  did  10  years  ago.    The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  high  taxes,  with  no  practical  plan  in  sight  for 
any  substantial  reduction.    In  fact,  we  sh-all  be  fortunate  if  we  can 
keep  taxes  from,  going  still  higher.    Even  in  good  times,  a  farm  can 
carry  only  about  so  hea,vy  a  load  of  overhead  expense.    If  too  great 
a  share  of  that  expense  goes  for  taxes,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
interest  must  be  limited.    The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep 
prices  down.     It  is  a  general  rule  that  high  taxes  and  high  farm 
land  values  do  not  go  together.    The  fact  that  vie  can  not  expect  a 
complete  recovery  of  farm  land  prices  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
agriculture  will  not  be  prosperous.    Prosperity  and  high  land  prices 
do  not  necessarily  go  together.     It  does  mean  that  in  the  future  we 
will  have  to  look  to  annual  profits  rather  than  to  increases  in  land 
value  for  farm^  prosperity." 

California's  serious  problem  of  overproduction  of  raisins, 
grapes,  peaches  and  other  crops,  v/hich  threatens  the  producers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  with  something  like  financial 
disaster,  may  be  solved  if  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry  Arnstein, 
interna-tionally-known  chemical  and  mechanical  engineer,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Dov/n  ToT/n  Association,  is  adopted,  according  to  Commerce  and 
Finance  for  August  22.    Stating  that  if  scientific  and  correct  methals 
are  adopted  for  utilizing  all  waste  products  and  the  surplus,  there 
can  be  no  overproduction  of  these  California  crops.  Doctor  Arnstein 
announced  that  there  is  under  consideration  a  plan  which  provides  for 
the  construction  of  several  maimnoth  plants  or  factories  of  sufficient 
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capacity  to  turn  all  of  the  waste  and  surplus  products  into  commercial 
alcohol  and  iDy-products,  and  that  if  this  is  done  the  prices  received 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  fruit  growers  to  retain  their  acreaiti^pa- 
intact  and  with  profit.    The  high  lights  of  Doctor  Arnstein's  proposal 
follow:  Organization  of  a  group  of  Calif omians  who  will  provide  the 
necessary  capital  to  construct  the  plants  is  to  be  fomed.  Upon 
completion  of  the  plants  all  of  the  State's  surplus  raisins  should 
he  purchased  or  taken  over  and  converted  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  other  by-products,  with  the  assurance  that  the  return  to  be 
paid  to  the  grape  growers  will  net  in  excess  of  $20  per  ton. 

Hanger  '^he  dedication  of  the  new  Hanger  School  and  the  conference 

School        on  ranger  school  education,  August  24  and  25  at  Wanakena,  in  the 

heart  of  the  Adirondack  forest,  marks  a  forward  step  unique  in  fores- 
try education,"  said  Dean  Pranklin  Moon  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  forestry,  Syracuse  University.    Ihe  Ranger  School  is  conducted  by 
the  Forestry  College  at  Syracuse  but  is  a  course  apart  from  the  four- 
year  course  given  at  Syracuse.    The  school  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.    Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prepare  men  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  professional  forester  and  the  lumberjack. 
"The  need  for  such  men  in  many  branches  of  forestry  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  Hanger  School,"  said  Dean  Moon.  "The 
men  graduating  from  the  Wanakena  institution_handle  forestry  problems 
that  the  common  lumberjack  could  not  undertake  and  would  be  impracti- 
cable as  a  business  for  the  professional  forestar^" 

Hayon  Reporting  data  collected  at  the  biennial  census  of  manu— 

Output        facturers  was  taken  this  year,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announces 
that  the  American  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  production 
of  rayon  and  allied  products  in  1927  reported,  for  that  year,  a  total 
output  valued  at  $109,888,336,  an  increase  of  24.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  $88,060,962  for  1925,  the  last  preceding  census  year. 


Swiss  Modifications  of  Switzerland's  frontier  regulations  on  im- 

Meat  ported  meat  and  meat  preparations  will  be  put  into  effect  September  1, 

Eegula;-       according  to  a  cable  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  August  24  from 
tions  Commercial  Attache  Charles  E.  Lyon  at  Berne.    The  modifications  relate 

to  the  control  of  certificates  of  origin,  the  kinds  of  preserved 
meats  permitted  entry  and  inspection  of  their  receptacles.    All  tins 
of  meats  ordered  or  shipped  before  July  11,  last,  will  be  admitted 
after  September  1  without  respect  to  the  new  regulations,  provided 
the  shipments  are  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  bill  of 
lading  showing  that  they  were  ordered  or  shipped  before  the  date  set. 
(Press,  Aug.  25.) 
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PMCB  In  writing  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  treaty,  in  which 

TEEiTY  AM)         fifteen  nations  at  Paris  yesterday  signed  a  pact  to  renounce 
BUSINESS  war,  William  Allen  TJhite  says  in  the  press  to-day:  "Indeed, 

it  was  a  most  "businesslike  occasion.    It  took  less  than  an 
hour  to  transact  the  business  in  hand,  and  M.  Br  land '  s  speech- 
eloquent  as  a  "business  man  is  eloquent  in  presenting  the  capital  structure  of 
a  new  corporation— required  less  than  twenty  minutes  in  the  reading.    No  word 
was  offered  after  the  reading  of  the  treaty  other  than  M.  Br land ' s  interpreta- 
tion.   Business  in  the  modern  world  demands  peace.... So  "business  had  set  a'bout 
to  "banish  soldiers  from  the  dais  and  had  placed  the  cash  register  thereon.  It 
may  take  a  cent\iry  to  do  this,  but  it  v/ill  be  done,  and  that  somewhat  under 
the  leadership  of  Anerica.    S'or,  as  President  Ooolidge  declared  in  his  first 
nota'ble  utterance  after  his  inauguration,  'Tlie  "business  of  America  is  "business.' 
Business  needs  peace.    So,  in  gray  fedora,  pin-striped  trousers  and  smart 
afternoon  coat,  "business  to-cl^ay  formed  a,  world  corporation  with  limited  lia'bil-* 
ity  to  underwrite  the  peace  of  the  world  and  put  the  soldier  in  his  piace. 
Thus,  as  the  king  waved  aside  the  priest,  and  the  barons  dethroned  the  king,  so 
the  commons,  dominated  by  business,  dismiss      the  old  barons  and  the  world 
moves  up  to  its  nev;  position.    Of  course,  this  treaty  will  not  end  war.  Lav/s 
do  not  stop  brawling.    They  merely  malie  it  disreputable.    Oar  treaty  does  not 
mean  more  than  this...." 


RADIO  Basic  principles  and  the  "public  interest,  convenience 

DECISIONS  or  necessity"  clause  of  the  Radio  Act  were  defined  in  an  opin- 

ion handed  down  Augnist  25  by  the  'federal  Radio  Commission.  It 
sets  forth  the  considerations  whic!h  guided  the  commission  in 
deciding  the  cases  of  164  radio  stations  v^hich  were  to  have  been  taken  off  the 
air  on  August  1,  but  most  of  which  have  received  temporary  extensions.  "The 
commission  desires  to  point  out  that  the  test  ^public  interest,  convenience  or 
necessity'  becomes  a  letter  of  a  comparative  and  not  an  absolute  standard  when 
applied  to  broadcasting  stations,"  says  the  opinion.    "The  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  in  enacting  the  Davis  amendment  did  not  intend  to  re- 
peal or  do  ay;ay  with  this  standard.    While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Davis 
amendment  is  to  bring  about  equality  as  between  the  zones,  it  does  not  require 
the  commission  to  grant  any  application  which  does  not  serve  public  interest, 
convenience  or  necessity  simply  because  the  application  happens  to  proceed 
from  a  zone  or  a  State  that  is  under  its  quota.    The  equality  is  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  sacrificing  the  standard...."  (Press,  Aug.  26.) 
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Carver  Prof.  T,  H,  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Econoiny  at 

On  I'arm       Harvard,  presents  some  reasons  for  the  r^ilisting  agricultural  pro*blem 

Pro"blem       in  The  World's  Work  for  SeptemlDer.    Professor  Carver  "believes  the 

American  farmer  is  not  likely  to  disappear  entirely  until  that  proha- 
tly  remote  period  when  all  our  food  can  "be  manufactured  synthetically. 
He  seems  bound,  however,  to  'oecorae  numerically  less  important.  The 
consumption  of  food,  as  Professor  Carver  points  out,  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  national  wealth.    It  can  not,  for 
the  average  stomach  remains  ahout  the  same  size,  or  even,  if  we  com- 
pa,re  the  waistlines  of  to-day  with  those  of  a  generation  ago,  dimin- 
ishes in  size.    The  farmer  is  far  more  efficient  than  he  used  to  he, 
so  that  a  smaller  agricultural  population  can  produce  as  much  food  as 
a  larger  one  used  to,  or,  as  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  a  stable 
country  population  can  feed  a  growing  urban  population.  Finally, 
being  mechanical  in  ovx  aptitudes,  we  may  prefer  to  buy  an  increasing 
share  of  our  food  from  foreign  farmers  and  put  our  own  farmers  to  work 
in  our  factories.    Professor  Carver  says  in  part:  "In  a  less  fortunate 
age,  when  the  masses  were  poorly  fed  and  clothed,  a  little  increase 
in  their  prosperity  meant  increased  purchasing  of  the  basic  neces- 
saries of  life.    In  the  age  that  is  just  arriving  in  this  country, 
when  the  masses  are  well  fed  and' clothed,  an  increase  in  popular 
prosperity  does  not  noticeably  expand  the  market  for  these  basic 
necessities.    Of  course  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  the  v;orld,  vast 
populations  that  are  still  poorly  fed  and  clothed.    If  some  way  can 
be  found  to  increase  their  purchasing  power  they  may  buy  more  of  our 
food  a.nd  cotton. ..  .The  conclusion  tiiat  our  farm  population  v/ill  con- 
tinue to  decrease  relatively  is  based  in  part  upon  another  assumption. 
That  assumption  is  that  farming  shall  continue  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indiTstry  rather  than  a  ir.eans  of  subsistence.    If  it  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  an  industry ^  farmers  will  continue  to  equip  themselves 
with  larger  and  more  efficient  implements  and  machines  in  order  to 
increase  the  product  per  man  more  and  more.    This  will  mean,  as 
stated  above^  that  fewer  and  fewer  men  will  be  needed  on  the  farms 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  materials." 

Latin-  The  Financial  Chronicle  for  August  25  says:  "Professor 

American     Harry  T.  Collings,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
Trade  first  authorities  on  economics  in  the  country,  and  having  large 

exporlence  in  Latin  America"^  relations  and  inoernational  trade,  is 
contribrding  much  to  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Politic~<.at 
Williarn-towri.,  Mass-    Cl"  our  nine  billion  dollars  of  foreign  trade, 
two  bi'.i...  i  oris  arc  with  L^.tin  Am^erlca,  and  we  ha,VG  fj.ve  billions 
privatol;/  irvoGted  there^  one  billion  of  which  is  in  the  Caribbean 
rim*    Secaase  of  long  established  restrictive  habits  and  the  veiy 
limitod  circulation  of  m.oney,  it  has  been  difficult  to  establish  new 
conditions,  but  business  is  rapidly  growing.    And  for  us  competition 
there  with  &aropean  traders  is  active.    We  have  growing  exportable 
product Icr. J  and  v/hen  we  look  for  ma.rkets_,  Iharope  is  restricted  and 
shai'ply  nonipotitive;  the  Orient  is  potentially  tremendous,  but  ac- 
tually ?;raall.5  while  Latin  A.norica  to-<;.ay  is  tne  best* .  *  :,'Ihe  popula- 
tion is  as  yet  like  their  vast  store  of  raw  m^terir..ls,  mainly  un- 
developed, and  V7hile  several  of  the  States,  like  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  have  a  high  sta,te  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  the 
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field  as  a  whole  awaits  a  new  development  ?/hich  imst  iDe  necessarily 
slow  and  carefully  constructive.    Traide  is  rapidly  settling  into  def- 
inite lines  "based  on  the  varying  productions  of  the  different  States, 
from  coffee,  ruhlDer,  and  manganese  from  Brazil,  hides  and  wool  from 
Argentina,  to  nitrate  and  copper  from  Chile,  sisal  from  Mexico,  sugar 
and  cocoa  from  the  CarilDlDean.    We  now  provide  Latin  Ainerica  with 
SSfo  of  all  their  imports.    Our  leading  position  is  in  the  Carihhean, 
and  there  is  no  one  of  the  twenty-one  repuhlics  to  which  v/e  are  not 
the  chief  suppliers;  while  our  imports  from  them  are  heavy,  especially 
in  necessary  raw  materials."  (Financial  Chronicle,  Aug.  25.) 

Uorth  In  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers  Record  of  August  23,  iFrank 

Carolina     Page,  chairman  of  the  Horth  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission,  says: 
Highway        "North  Carolina  has  made  an  investment  of  practically  $135,000,000  in 
System        a  highway  system.    It  has  "been  financed  "by  capitalization  of  the 

automohile  fees  and  the  gas  tax.    Our  State  highway  system  is  composed 
of  7,480  miles  and  has  practically  all  "been  improved.    More  than  one~ 
half  of  it  has  been  paved,  and  the  other  mileage  has  been  so  located, 
drained  and  a  temporary  surface  put  on  the  roads,  that  they  are  ser- 
viceable for  the  traffic  that  now  uses  them  365  days  in  the  year.  The 
revenue  derived  from  automobile  fees  and  gas  tax,  because  we  have 
furnished  a  road  system,  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  North  Carolina. 
We,  therefore,  find  ourselves  in  the  fortunate  position  at  this  time 
of  having  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  serial  bonds  that  are  matur- 
ing from  year  to  year,  to  set  aside  a  substantial  sinking  fund  to  pay 
bonds  in  the  future,  to  pay  all  interest  charges,  the  operation  of 
the  Highway  Commission,  the  maintenance  charges,  and  having  a  sum  of  • 
money  estimated  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  per  year  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  construction  funds.    If  our  automobile  fees  and  gas  tax 
increase  in  the  next  five  years  as  they  have  in  the  past  five  years 
this  income  will  be  more  than  is  required  for  all  the  purposes  above 
enumerated,  and  in  addition  will  build  from  300  to  500_  miles  of  new 
highways  per  year.    I  believe  that  this  condition  thoroughly  justifies 
the  position  taken  by  North  Carolina  in  1921 — that  it  was  the  best 
course  to  issue  bonds  and  build  a  Stqte  highway  system  that  we  could 
use  while  it  was  being  paid  for." 

Southwest  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August  4  says: "...Until 

Farming       the  farmers  of  the  Southwest,  backed  by  southwestern  bankers,  realize 
the  importance  of  marketing  their  feedstuffs  through  livestock,  and 
providing  themselves  with  a  program  that  will  give  them  a  twelve- 
months' job,  there  will  be  but  little  im.provement  in  general  farm  con- 
ditions.   The  Southwest  is  ripe  for  a  change  in  farm,  program.  Many 
farmers  realize  the  fa^it  that  they  can  no  longer  proceed  profitably 
along  old  lines  and  only  wait  the  opportunity  to  start  a  new  program 
of  crop  rotation  and  soil  building.    All  they  need  is  a  little  en- 
couragement from  business  men  upon  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  de- 
pend.   G-ive  them  the  proper  backing  and  agriculture  in  the  Southy/est 
will  be  placed  on  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis." 
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Products  August  27— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(ll00~1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14,25-'$16.85;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.25-$lo;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $14,10~$16.65; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $15«50-$17.25;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11.75-$13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $11,85-$12.65;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $11»25-$12»80;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $10.50-$12.25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13,65~$14«75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $12.75~$14.25. 

Virginia  and  Ivlaryland  East  Shore  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.50-$2«50 
per  cloth  top  stave  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Hew  Jersey  sacked 
Cobblers  $1-$1,45  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  mostly  $1  f  .cb. 
Long  Island  sacked  Cobblers  $1.25-$1,35  in  Hew  York  City.  Kansas 
and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers,  some  dirty,  75{^-85^  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  55$^  f  .o.b,  Eav;  Valley.    Virginia  Blberta  peaches  $1.75-$2»50 
for  sixes  and  bushel  baskets  in  the  East.    Uorth  Carolina  Elbertas 
$1.50-$2.25  and  Georgia  Elbertas  $l,75-$2.50.    New  Jersey  Belles 
$2.25-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  inrlTew  York  City.    Illinois  Elbertas 
*  $l»60-$2.25  in  midwestern  cities.    Virginia  East  Shore  YellOY/  sweet 

potatoes  $3.50-$4,75  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.  lorth 
Carolina  yellows  $3-$4.50.    Hew  Jersey  Yellows  $2-$2.25  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Hew  York  City,    Massachusetts  yellow  onions  $2.50-$2.75 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  few  sales  $2.25  f ,o,b, 
Connecticut  Valley  points.    Midwestern  yellows  $3-$3#10  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  price  of  92  score  butter  at  Hew  York  was  47^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats  26^{^-27{^;  Single  Daisies  26^^;  Young  Americas  26-|^«27^zJ. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  17  points  to  18,40j^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  Hev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  18.75^,  and  on 
the  He\7  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  19  points  to  18.06{^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.24  l/8-$1.29  l/8.    Ho. 2  red  winter  at 
Chicago  $1,33  nom. ;  Eiansas  City  $1,35-$1,36.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (12^^ 
protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1,09^$1,12-|.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1,04-$1,06.    Ho, 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
96-|-{zJ;  Minneapolis  90|5/?-94^$^ ;  Kansas  City  91$^-92-^^^.    Ho,3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  $1.01-$1.02;  Minneapolis  $1.024-$1.03^;  Kansas  City  ^'7-J{25- 
99-|^;  Ho, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  37f{zf-39|^;  Minneapolis  35f {Z^-36f ^zJ ; 
Kansas  City  38^-39^.  (Prepared  by  ,Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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THE  PRISIDBITT  A  Superior,  Wis.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  disturbed 

AND  THE  "by  the  declaration  of  Brig.  Gen.  H.M.Lord,  the  Budget  Director, 

BUDGET  that  there  would  he  a  $94,000,000  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 

1929,  President  Coolidge  inade  it  known  yesterday  that  he  was 
determined  to  cope  with  it  by  cutting  down  expenses  at  once.  He 
announced  that  on  his  return  to  Washington  he  would  summon  department  and  bureau 
heads  and  demand  that  they  reduce  expenditures. 


CIIRTIS  ON  Declaring  his  belief  that  the  problem  of  farm  relief  is 

EAEM  RELIEE       a  non-partisan  one.  Senator  Charles  Curtis,  Republican  Vice 

Presidential  nominee,  recommended  in  an  open  air  speech  at  the 
State  Eair  Grounds  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  yesterday  that  the  work 
of  drawing  up  a  constructive  program  to  put  American  agriculture  on  its  feet 
again,  be  worked  out  by  a  non-partisan  commission  to  Ib  created  by  the  next 
Congress.    Mr.  Curtis  urged  a  protective  tariff  on  all  agricultural  products 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  "American  farmers  to  produce  everything  needed  by 
the  American  market"  and  cited  figures  to  show  large  importations  of  farm 
products  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  under  the  Underwood  Tariff  law.  (Press, 
Aug.  29.) 


NITROGEH  A  Hammonton,  N.J.,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "In  the 

CAUUIilG  presence  of  members  of  the  ErankLin  Institute,  a  committee  of 

EXPEPIIIEITTS       south  Jersey  citizens  appointed  by  the  Hammonton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, horticulturists,  canning  concern  representatives  and 
others,  the  first  attempt  to  use  nitrogen  commercially  in  the 
preservation  of  peaches  was  made   -here  yesterday.    The  experiment  was  made  on 
the  fruit  farm  of  William  H.  Parkhurst,  on  the  White  Horse  gike....A  month  from 
now  the  first  few  containers  will  be  opened  by  Thomas  E.  MacGregor'  and  Robert 
J .  Ragan,  both  of  Philadelphia,  the  men  engaged  /tlie  experiment  here . 
Members  of  the  Eranklin  Institute  will  pass  on  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Similar  experiments  will  soon  be  conducted  with  mashrooms,  dressed  poultry  and 
flowers,  and  in  the  spring  with  roses  and  asparagus.    Growers  present  said 
there  would  be  no  more  gluts  in  the  market  if  this  process  succeeded." 


CHIEESE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  August  26  from  Shanghai 

EARMER  says:  "A  ^new-style*  farmers*  union,  supplanting  the  semi— 

UNIONS  communist  peasants'  unions,  which  have  been  abolished  in  China 

by  the  Nationalist  Government,  is  coming  into  being  in  China 
and  is  expected  to  receive  Govenoment  support,  so  great  has 
been  the  success  of  the  first  such  union  to  be  established.    The  new  orgaJiiza— 
tion  has  come  into  being  on  the  island  of  Bingtang,  off  the  Pukien  provincial 
coast. 
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California's  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  A-u^st  24  says:  "The 

Pruit  surplus  prolDlem,  it  seems,  isn't  confined  to  the  corn  and  wheat 

Surplus       country.    Out  in  California  production  of  a  numlser  of  crops  has 

increased  to  the  point  where  severe  losses  are  heing  taken  "by  the 
growers.    In  the  six~year  period  following  the  war  the  fruit  acreage 
in  California  increased  43  per  cent.    It  is  still  going  up.     It  is 
estimated  now  that  hy  1930  there  will  he  a  further  increase  of  30 
per  cent  in  pear  acreage,  29  per  cent  in  figs  and  10  per  cent  in 
pranes««..What  is  going  to  be  done  about  this  surplus  of  different 
crops?    Various  methods  have  "been  stiggested.    The  most  drastic  plan 
is  "being  followed  by  the  raisin  growers.    They  have  decided  that  it 
will  be  necessary  that  half  of  the  1928  crop  be  left  on  the  vines 
or  be  destroyed  in  order  to  let  the  industry  get  anything  like  the 
necessary  price  for  what  is  left.    This  program,  it  seems,  comes 
not  so  mach  from  the  farmers  as  from  the  very  practical-minded 
bankers  who  have  taken  over  a  good  deal  of  the  raisin  grape  acreage. 
Developments  like  these  give  new  ammunition  to  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  opening  up  of  new  irrigated  sections  so  long  as  the  question 
of  the  farm  surplus  is  with  us.    It  will  also  be  worth  while  to 
watch  how  well  the  banker  program  works  out  with  the  raisin  growers. 
Cold-blooded  reasoning  of  the  type  that  can  decide  that  if  half  a 
crop  brings  more  money  than  a  v/hole  crop,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  destroy  the  half  has  been  common  among  industrialists  but  not 
among  farmers. 

Carver  on  "The  largest  single  factor  in  American  life,  either  urban 

Rural  or  raral,  is  the  school.    The  greatest  single  advantage  of  life  in 

Schools       the  city  over  life  in  the  country  is  the  superiority  of  the  city 

schools  over  those  of  the  country.    The  greatest  single  thing  that 
could  be  done  toward  making  country  life  as  attractive  as  city  life 
would  be  to  place  within  reach  of  every  country  child  as  good  a 
school  as  is  provided  for  the  city  child.    A  beginning — but  only  a 
beginning— has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the  movement  for  con- 
solidated schools  in  the  country.    One  serious  handicap  to  this 
movement  is  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  financial  support  of  these 
consolidated  schools,  or,  if  they  are  adequately  supported,  the 
severe  tax  burdens  that  they  impose  upon  fanners."  (Prof .  T.  "S, 
Carver,  in  World's  Work,  Sept.) 

^a-iry  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  August  22  says:  "While 

Research      some  work  has  been  done  along  that  line,  the  dairy  industry  for  its 
own  protection,  should  underwrite  research  v/hich  would  give  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  butterfat.    There  is 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  diet, 
but  that  recognition  is  too  closely  associated  with  the  word 
'vitamin'  to  provide  a  suitable  margin  of  safety.    The  habitat  of 
vitamins  is  being  constantly  broadened,  and  this,  together  with  the 
possibilities  of  isolating  these  substances  and  inoculating  them 
itto  other  products,  may  detract  from  the  importance  of  dairy 
products  as  vitamin-rich  foods;  in  the  second  place,  we  believe  that 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  fats  of 
butterfat  themselves,  and  that  as  they  appear  in  dairy  products  they 
possess  qualities  which  are  no  less  important  than  vitamins  to  the 
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h."uman  race.    The  need  of  research  of  this  nature  is  merely  another 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dairy  industry  is  neglecting 
its  opportunities,    fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  industry  has 
"benefited  "by  so  many  valuable  contriToutions  from  outside  sources  that 
it  has  never  felt  that  it  needed  to  do  much  of  this  work  for  itself. 
It  is  not  well  that  the  industry  should  he  so  wholly  dependent  upon 
those  outside  sources  for  its  sales  aramonition.    It  should  take  steps 
to  finance  some  research  for  itself." 

Herliert  Hoover  says  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  ■ 
SeptemlDer:  "The  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  Nation  is  not 
the  offspring  of  poverty  and  low  living  standards  which  give  in- 
centive to  crime.    The  opportunity  for  education  and  the  growth  of 
understanding  are  productions  of  economic  progress,  not  of  economic 
degeneration.    Any  improvement  in  well-"being,  whether  thro-u^h  individ- 
ual effort  or  through  general  action,  enlarges  the  opportunity  for 
leadership.    It  is  not  a,  stimulant  to  idle  and  lu2oarious  living.  We 
often  express  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  in  terms  of 
^prosperity.  *    A  niach  "better  expression  is  'business  stability.*  It 
is  not  through  inflation  or  speculation  tha.t  we  make  progress,  for 
they  are  bound  to  be  followed  by  ultimate  depression  and  unemployment. 
It  is  upon  a  stable  economic  fabric,  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  order- 
ly commercial  and  industrial  sobriety,  carefully  planned  and  wrought 
with  forethought  for  the  future,  rather  than  upon  any  hectic  irregu- 
larities or  momentary  booms  and  slumps  that  we  develop  the  substantial 
values  of  competition  and  progress.    Thus  we  not  only  maintain  em- 
ployment and  security  for  our  workers  in  industiy  but,  through  the 
increase  in  their  buying  power,  we  sustain  and  increase  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  our  farms." 

S-ugar  Con-  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  August  18  says:  "Ever 

s-umption     since  the  bpmper  crops  of  1924-25  brought  a  sudden  increase  of 

3,500,000  tons  in  the  world's  sugar  supply  the  principal  emphasis  in 
trade  discussions  has  been  placed  on  the  subject  of  overproduction. 
Man^.'-  conferences  have  been  held,  maiiy  suggestions  have  been  advanced 
and  some  definite  attempts  have  been  made,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  what  many  members  of  the  industry 
have  come  to  rega^rd  as  a  chronic  state  of  oversupply.    As  a  matter  of 
fact , production  in  the  past  two  seasons  has  not  been  in  excess  of 
the  world's  requirements.    The  surplus  that  has  existed  and  that  has 
resulted  in  low  prices  has  been  due  to  stocks  carried  over  from  one 
season  to  another,  partly  as  visible  supplies  but  largely  in  the  form 
of  invisibles.    For  two  years,  prior  to  the  present  season,  the  ab- 
sorption of  these  oversupplies  has  been  going  forward  gradually  but 
the  surplus  heaped  up  in  the  one  year  of  swift  expansion  has  made  its 
influence  felt  into  the  current  season  to  the  extent  of  probably 
400,000-  tons.    Meanwhile  consumption  ha,s  been  growing  at  a  normal 
rate  and  the  world's  req.uirements  are  increasing  steadily  from  year 
to  year,  just  as  they  have  been  growing  for  the  past  century  or  more, 
ever  since  sugar  became  an  article  of  commercial  importance.  This 
steady  progress  is  not  fully  evident  in  the  statistics  of  trade  move- 
ments of  sugar  because  these  figures  can  not  follow  the  commodity 
after  it  leaves,  the  hands  of  primary  distributors.    As  a  consequence 
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apparent  consumption  is  larger  than  actual  in  periods  when  invisible 
stocks  are  "being  Touilt  up.    If,  however,  the  course  of  distribution 
is  followed  over  five  or  ten  year  periods  it  becomes  clear  that, 
aside  from  the  acute  dislocation  of  trade  that  attends  conditions 
such  as  existed  during  the  World  War,  the  forward  movement  of  world 
consuniption  is  remarkably  steady* 


Section  3 
mKET  Q,U0T12)I0HS 

Parm 

Produffits  Aug»  28<— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers,  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14.40-$17;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9.25— $13;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $14,10- 
$16.65;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.50-$17.25;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75-$13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11.85-$12.65;  light  lights  (130-160 
lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11.25-$12.85;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50-$12.25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14-$15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $12.75-$14.25. 

Virginia  and  Iferyland  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.75-$2.50  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Uew  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1.15-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  a  few  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $1.15 
on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$3.50-$4.50  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.    ITew  Jersey  yellows 
$2-$2.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  ITew  York  City.    Massachusetts  sacked 
yellow  onions  $2,35-$3  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  New  York  stock 
$3.40-$3.50  in  Hew  York  City.    Eastern  Elberta  peaches  $l,75-$2.75 
per  bushel  basket  and  six— basket  carrier  in  terminal  markets. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  stock  mostly  $1.75-$2.50  per  bushel  basket. 

Wholesale  price,   of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  UevY  York  was 
48^^  for  92  score. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  ]Jo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Plats  26^^-27^1  Single  Daisies  26-|j^;  Young  Americas  26-|{zJ-27{zf. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  24  points  to  18.64{!;'  per  lb.    October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Excharige  advanced  28  points  to  19,03^, 
and  on  the  Uew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  also  advanced  28  points 
to  18.34{^, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.27  3/8-$1.32  3/8.    Ho. 2  red  v/inter, 
Chicago  $1.35  nom. ;  Kansas  City  $1.35-|-$1,38.    Uo.2  hard  winter 
(not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.11-$1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.04- 
$1.06.    110.3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $l-$1.0lj;  Minneapolis  95^-99{z5; 
Kansas  City  93j(*-96{i.    lTo.3  yellovy  corn,  Chicago  $1.03|-$1.04; 
Minneapolis  $1.05-$1.05;  Kansas  City  $lo0ag-$1.03.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  38f{^-40|{^;  Minneapolis  56|jJ-37|^;  Kansas  City  39j^-40^. 
(Prepared  qy  3u.  of  Agr.  Icon.) 
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COCOA.  TRUST  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  women's  sutstitu- 

LOSSES  tion  of  ciga-rettes  for  chocolates,  which  has  "been  making  the 

fortunes  of  tobacco  companies,  has  had  a  reverse  effect  on  cocoa 
importers.    It  has,  it  was  stated  yesterday,  broken  up  the  power- 
ful British  cocoa  pool  which  for  some  years  dominated  the  world's  cocoa  market. 
The  report  say  si  "Euaor'c   of  an  impending  "break  up  of  the  pool  caused  a  sensa** 
tion  yesterday  on  the  Hew  York  Cocoa  Exchangef  where  prices  slumped  heavily. 
Authorities  here  believe  that  even  lower  prices  are  probable  and  predict  a  world 
slump.    The  cocoa  pool  was  formed  in  1925,  headed  by  the  gigantic  African  and 
Eastern  Trading  Corporation,  with  another  powerful  member  being  the  Uegerf  Com?- 
pany.    The  margin  of  profit  in  the  trade  is  now  so  small,  it  was  stated  yester- 
day, that  it  had  become  unprofitable  for  the  pool  to  hold  large  stocks...." 


S1DMEY  WOOL  A  Boston  dispatch  August  29  reports  that  cables  from 

AUCTIONS    _        the  Sydney,  Australia,  wool  auction  August  28  state  that  there 
was  a  mach  better  selection  than  on  Monday,  when  the  wools 
offered  contained  very  little  wool  suitable  for  this  country. 
Eine  wools  were  slightly  lower,  good  combing  64?-70s  leaning  to  64s  quality  rather 
than  to  70s  were  costing  98g  to  $1,  clean  basis,  landed  in  bond.    According  to 
different  estimates  while  good  64s  combing  were  costing  about  96  to  97c,  these 
prices  are  Ic  to  2c,  clean  basis,  below  the  level  of  last  week-end.    Come  back 
wools,  however,  were  stronger  by  about  the  same  amount,  clean  basis.  Good 
combing  50-64s  ?;ere  costing  95c,  clean  landed,  on  bondA-Ut:«>28  against  93c  last 
week-end  and  60-58s  wore  costing  about  88c,  against  86c  last  week-end. 


CAMDIAN  A  Montreal  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  29  reports 

CROP  FUMD  that  the  .Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  calculates  that  the  chartered 

banlcs  of  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  finance  the  hairvesting  of 
the  western  wheat  crop  to  an  extent  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000  more  than  last  season  if  the  present  promise  of  approximately 
500,000,000  bushels  of  good  average  quality  is  fulfilled.    The  report  says: 
"The  loans  outstanding  for  the  financing  of  the  wheat  crop  seldom  fall  mach  be- 
low $100,000,000  during  the  entire  year  (being  at  this  minimum  figure  monthly 
to  growers) ,  and  from  now  until  the  height  of  the  export  season,  which  may  vary 
from  the  late  autumn  to  the  late  winter,  an  additional  $100,000,000,  or  even 
possibly  more,  v^ill  be  required,  making  a  peak  load  of  probably  not  less  than 
$200,000,000.    The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  which  must  be 
made  available  this  year  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  better  crop  both  in  yield  and 
in  quality  is  expected  and  that  in  all  probability  the  export  season  will  not 
be  so  long  in  getting  under  way  as  a  year  ago.    The  present  financial  situation, 
therefore,  is  that  the  banks  are  mobilizing  their  resources  so  as  to  meet  ad- 
equately the  extra  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  without  weakening  their 
strong  position  in  respect  to  reserves." 
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Corn  The  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that,  according  to  data 

Products      collected  at  the  "biennial  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1928,  the 
estahlisliments  engaged  prima.rily  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  syirap, 
corn  oil  and  starch  in  1927  reported,  for  that  year,  products  valued 
at  $134,410,059,  an  increane  of  1.1  per  cent  compared  with  $132, 897, « 
974  for  1925,  the  last  preceding  census  year.    Of  the  twenty-four  es-- 
tahlishments  reporting  for  1927,  six  were  in  Maine,  four  in  Illinois, 
three  each  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  two  each  in  Indiana  and  Massachusett 
and  one  each  in  Michigan,  Hehraska,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  (Press,Aug»2 

Industrial  Sir  Archihald  Crawford,  in  a  recent  lecture  "before  the 

Outlook       Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  painted  a  picture  of  industry  and 
industrial  relations  fifty  years  hence.    He  says  in  part:  "One  may 
predict  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  greater  and  larwifter  change 
than  have  marked  the  last  half  century.     It  is  not  political  action 
that  will  "bring  about  needed  changes,  but  considerations  and  efforts 
that  are  purely  industrial. .The  new  ideas  will  be  inspired  neither 
from  Moscow  nor  from  Westminster;  they  will  spring  from  industrial 
centers.    Hot  the  least  gratifying  feature  of  the  new  era,  as  I  see 
things,  will  be  the  steadily  diminishing  need  for  social  legislation. 
Industry  will  set  her  own  house  in  order;  she  will  not  welcome  inter- 
meddler;:;  from  without.    Hitherto,  apart  from  internal  defects,  in- 
dustry lias  not  been  self-conscious  enough  and  has  not  regarded  itself 
as  a  unit,  and  consequently  has  allowed  the  State  to  come  in  and  do 
what  it  ought  to  have  dona  itself .  ...What  industry  mast  liave  and  will 
have  in  fifty  ye:',rs'  time  is  a  self-conscious  persor^lity;  it  will 
realize  itself.     In  fifty  years'  tim.e  industry  will  have  a  great 
brain  center,  regarding  itself  as  a  unit,  and  keeping  politicians  in 
their  places. .. .Problems  of  finance,  which  Sir  Josiah.  Stamp  says  are 
more  related  to  unemployment  than  any  others — the  value  of  gold  and 
its  relation  to  price  levels — these  and  kindred  problems  will  be  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  scientific  research  and  ascertainment,  not  only 
in  relation  to  one  particular  country,  but  in  relation  to  the  whole 
world.    There  will  be  full  publication  of  all  the  facts  regarding  in- 
dustry, so  that  all  the  world  my  know  them.    There  will  be  complete 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  production  in  one  place  and  of 
marketing  in  another. ,Tlie  i:iatter  of  health  will  be  thoroughly  taken 
hold  of.      It  is  a  stark,  staring  scandal  that  in  a  civilized  country 
28,000,000  weeks  should  be  lost  in  one  year  because  workers  are  not 
well  enough  to  go  to  their  jobs.    There  will  be  a  recasting  of  the 
whole  conception  of  the  function  of  the  medical  profession.  Doctors, 
instead  of  living  on  people's  ill-health,  will  be  expected  to  prevent 
them  getting  ill.,.. In  fifty  years'  time  the  division  between  capital 
and  labor  will  have  largely  if  not  wholly  disappeared,  because  all 
will  be  capitalists.    Wliere  share-holders  and  profit-sharing  are  not 
in  operation,  there  will  be  machinery,  set  up  by  industry  itself,  for 
seeing  that  wage  conditions  are  absolutely  beyond  complaint,  because 
there  will  be  an  established  minimum  plus  a  standard  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  the  worker.    Further,  the  worker  will  by  complete 
publication  laiow  all  that  is  going  on  in  his  industry  and  will  there- 
fore realize  that  he  is  part  of  a  definite  service...." 
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Panics  and  "The  panics  or  depressions  that  followed  closely  on  the 

Booms  heels  of  the  tooins  of  1892,  1902,  and  1906  were  primarily  caused,  in 

all  three  cases,  by  certain  outstanding  factors  which  no  longer  exist 
in  this  country.    The  panic  of  1893  was  Drought  on  almost  entirely 
"by  the  unsound  currency  legislation  of  the  period;  hy  the  workings  of 
the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Law  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  national 
hanlcing  system  for  coping  with  the  situation.    The  depression  of  1903 
was  caused  primarily  "by  the  reckless,  crude,  and  unscientific  mania 
for  industrial  capitalizing  and  stoclgohbing;  "by  the  overamhitious 
railroa.d  consolidation  schemes;  hy  the  rise  of  radicalism  in  politics 
which  largely  resulted  therefrom;  and  by  the  continued  aggravation  of 
a  faulty  banking  and  reserve  system  in  a  country  which  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  had  far  outgrom  its  credit  machinery.  The 
panic  of  1907  was  directly  traceable  to  the  same  old  panic-breeder, 
the  national  banking  law,  and  to  little  else."   (John  Moody  in 
Atlantic  Monthly,  August.) 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  August  27  says: 

and  Market    "In  a  recent  editorial  discussion  it  was  said  that  a  railroad,  in 
Value  this  case  the  Lorig  Island,  'should  be  allowed  to  charge  what  the 

service  was  worth.'    A  thoughtful  reader  in  Washington  has  the  fol- 
lowing comments  to  make:  'The  phrase  "what  the  service  is  worth" 
sounds  simple  enough  and  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.    But  just  what 
does  it  really  mean?    Does  it  mean  the  same  as  "what  the -.traffic  will 
bear?"    Or  does  it  mean  a  rate  which  compensates  the  investor?  Jor 
instance,  what  is  the  value  of  railroad  passenger  service  to  the 
public?    Por  short  distances  the  value  has  no  doubt  decreased  since 
automobiles  became  so  common.    Yet  without  doubt  the  cost  of  the 
service  has  not  decreased.    Should  the  worth  of  such  service  de- 
termine the  rate?    If  -so,  such  a  rate  might  not  be  compensatory.  The 
reverse  might  well  be  true  in  cases  where  the  value  of  the  service 
has  increased  but  the  cost  of  it  has  decreased.    Should  rates  in  such 
cases  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  service?     If  they  are,  the  return 
might  be  unreasonably  high.'    Demand  decides  what  any  service  is 
worth.    It  decides  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  in  the  case  not  only 
of  a  railroad  but  of  a  motor  tmck,  a  taxicab  or  a  canal  boat.  Short 
haul  passenger  traffic  should  be  governed  by  that  alone.     If  there  is 
a  competing  omnibus  service  the  fare  will  be  decided  by  the  serv:ice 
which  can  best  stand  competition.    The  railroad  stockholder's  invest- 
ment has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.    Law  limits  his  dividend  but 
it  does  not  limit  his  loss. • ..As  a  product  transportation  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  brut  there  is  one  rule  of  economics  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced with  complete  confidence,  so  long  as  we  are  wise  enough  to 
maintain  a  free  market.    When  once  the  thing  produced  is  in  existence 
the  cost  of  production  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  market 
value.    This  is  the  fallacy  of  proposals  to  help  the  farmer  by  guaran- 
teeing him  a  price  representing  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  certain 
percentage.    This  means  that  the  worst  farmer  will  get  the  highest 
price  because  his  cost  of  production  will  be  greater  than  that  of  his 
competent  neighbor.    There  are  probably  at  least  30,000  miles  of  rail- 
road, mostly  in  branch  lines,  in  this  country  which  ought  to  be 
scrapped.    Tliis  has  ceased  to  furnish  a  service  of  any  value  for  the 
reason  that  possible  purchasers,  passengers  and  shippers,  have  gone 
elsewhere,  or  use  other  means  of  locomotion.    Are  the  taxpayers  to 
compensate  the  stockholder?      Certainly  not.,.." 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

rarm  August  29 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

Products      steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  ajid  choice  $14.50-$17.25;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9.25-$13;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$14.15-$16,85;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.50-$17,25;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $llo75-$13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11,65«$12.50;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $11.15-$12.80;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10,35-$12.15;  slaughter  lamos, 
good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $14-$15;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $12o7i3-$14,25. 

Wholesale  price  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  wasJ 
92  score  48{^, 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  ITo.l  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  26^^{^-27^;  Single  Daisies  Young  Americas  26^^-27jzJ. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  $l«75-$2,50  per 
barrel  in  eastern  markets.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1.10-$1.25 
per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $1.15- 
$1.25  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Maryland  and  Virginia  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $3.50-$4,50  per  barrel  in  leading  eastern  markets. 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Nancy  Halls  $2.25~$2,50  per  bushel  hamper 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Oldenburg  apples  brought  $1.10-$1,25  per  bushel 
basket  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    Maryland  and  Virginia  Wealthys  mostly 
around  $1,25.    Arkansas  Jonathans  $2.25-$2»35  in  midwestern  markets. 
Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  $2#75-$3,50  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  few  sales  at  $2.25  f.o.b.    Connecticut  Valley  points. 
Medium  size  midwestern  yellow  varieties  $3  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  23  points  to  18.41}f  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  18,90ff,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points  to  18. 27^^ 

Grain  prices  quoted:    -No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $l,26:|>-$l,3li.    No.2  red  winter,  Chicago 
$1»35  nom. ;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.3S;,No.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  at  Chicago  $1.13|-$l,14i;  Kansas  City  $l=02f-$1.05^.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.01;  Minneapolis  94f;-"93^;    Kansas  City  $1-$1,01-|-, 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.04|-;  Minneapolis  $1.04-$1«05;  I&jisas 
City  92j5-94{^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  39^-41^^;  Minneapolis  36  l/8^-  ^ 
37  5/85^;  Kansas  City  3 9(f-40^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IMMIGEATIOIT  Immigration  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 

ending  on  June  30  last  showed  a  decrease,  according  to  figures 
recently  ma-de  putlic  "by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.    The  total 
immigration  for  the  year  was  500,531,  comprising  307,255  imigrants  and  193,376 
non- immigrants,  a  decrease  of  37,370,  or  6,9  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
previous  year.    The  immigration  for  that  year  was  530,001,  made  up  of  335,175 
immigrant  and  202,826  non- immigrant  aliens,  ^d  an  increase  of  4,525,  or  1  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1926,  when  4-96,106—304,488  immigrant 
and  191,618  non- immigrant — aliens  were  admitted.    Alien  departures  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  numbered  274,356,  an  increase  of  20,848  over  1927,  when  253,508 
aliens  left  the  country.    The  net  increase  of  population  as  the  result  of 
Immigration  of  aliens  in  1928  was  226,275,  or  20.5  per  cent  helow  the  correspond- 
ing f igu.re  of  284,493  for  the  fiscal  year  1927.    The  principal  races  furnishing 
immigrant  aliens  in  the  fiscal  year  1928  were  the  Mexican  (57,765)  German 
(54,157),  Irish  (38,193),  English  (33,597),  Scotch  (23,177),  Italian  (l8,740), 
Scandinavian  (l8,664)  and  French  (l7,963).    These  eight  races,  with  85.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  immigrants  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  sent  28,609,  or  9.8  per 
cent,  less  than  the  numoer  they  contributed  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 


NOETHWESTEEH  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  August  26  says:  "The  cash  income 

PARM  IITCOME       of  farmers  in  four  Northwest  States,  Minnesota,  .Horth  and  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  is  estimated  at  $1,008,550,000  for  1928  as 
compared  with  $998,490,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent. 
Small  grain  <:rops  will  yield  about  3  per  cent  less  income  than  in  1927,  "but  the 
return  from  livestock  will  he  about  4  per  cent  greater.    The  greatest  increase 
in  cash  return  will  be  from  wool,  with  an  income  27  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year,  according  to  the  Reserve  banlc." 


CAiTADIAlT  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  Treasury  Board 

CSCff  fflfid  yesterday  reduced  the  interest  rate  from  5  to  4|-  per  cent  on 

advances  under  the  finance  act.    James  A.  Robb,  chairman  of  the 
Treasury  Board  and  Minister  of  Pinance,  said  this  was  done  to 
assist  in  the  economic  handling  of  the  season* s  crops.    Under  the  finance  act 
advances  are  made  by  the  finance  department  to  the  banks.    At  the  time  of  the 
crop  movement  the  banks  issue  a  large  quantity  of  notes  and,  consequently,  re- 
quire special  advances." 


PREUCH  TAXES  During  July  1928  the  French  paid  in  taxes  4,260,521,000 

francs,  bringing  the  total  for  the  first  seven  months  to 
27,833,996,232  francs.    This  total  includes  the  taxes  of  the 

general  State  budget  and  the  receipts  of  the  autonomous  sinking  fund — the  7^ 

first  transfer  tax,  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  receipts. 

(Bankers  Trust  Co.,N.Y.) 
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Section  2 

Artificial  British  returns  show  that  the  output  of  artificial  silk  yarn 

Silk  Yarn    during  the  first  half  of  1928  amounted  to  25,193,674  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  16,507,812  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  according  to  advices  Just  transmitted  to  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  hy  its  British  information  service.    This  increase  of 
nearly  60fo  is  considered  very  satisfactory,  and  if  production  is 
maintained  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the  year,  1928  is  expected 
to  close  with  an  output  of  more  than  50,000,000  poijnds.    However,  it 
is  stated  that  in  a  relative  sense  British  industry  has  not  niain- 
tained  the  pace  it  set  itself  last  year;  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1927  output  showe-j.  an  increase  of  a  million  pounds  over  the  pre- 
ceding three  months,  while  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year 
the  position  was  only  maintained.    British  Board  of  Trade  returns 
point  to  an  expansion  in  artificial  silk  trade,  in  yarns  as  well  as 
manufactured  piece  goods.    Imports  of  yarn  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  at  1,916,531  pounds  increased  hy  ahout  half  a  million 
pounds  over  last  year,  and  Great  Britain  exported  ahout  a  million 
pounds  more  than  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1927,  the  figures 
oeing  5,071,849  pounds  exported  in  1928  and  4,063,340  pounds  in  1927. 
In  spite  of  poor  trade  and  an  unfavorable  market  situation  exports 
of  artificial  silk  manufactures  rose  in  value  from  3,059,155  pounds 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1927  to  4,476,687  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  this  year,  while  there  was  only  a  comparatively  small  in- 
crease in  retained  imports. 

Food  Con-  "The  American  demand  for  the  great  staple  food  products, 

sumption     such  as  wheat,  com,  beef,  and  pork,  does  not  expand  rapidly  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  the  capacity  of  the  hunan  stomach  is 
limited. ...A  little  more  may  be  spent  for  quality  and  flavor  even 
tho-ugh  no  more  is  spent  for  bulk  and  nourishment.    This  provides  a 
slightly  expanding  market  for  the  finer  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
not  for  the  great  staple  crops.    It  does  not  furnish  much  relief 
for  our  farmers  for  two  reasons.    First,  oior  people  are  less  in- 
clined to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  than  the  joys  of  action. 
Consequently  they  are  m.ore  likely  to  spend  their  surplus  for  auto- 
mobiles, sports,  or  active  amusements  than  for  gastronomic  deli- 
cacies*   Second,  such  demand  as  there  is  for  gastronomic  delicacies 
tends  to  be  supplied  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour  seem.s  to  be  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  wheat.    This  seems 
to  be  balanced  by  an  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar. 
The  per  capita  consuinption  of  beef  seems  also  to  be  decreasing, 
tho-ugh  this  m.ight  be  explained  by  the  high  retail  prices.    At  any 
rate,  it  looks  as  though  the  per  capita  demand  for  the  great  staple 
food  products  has  about  reached  its  limit,  and  that  our  farmers 
must  therefore  wait  for  the  slow  increase  of  the  number  of  con- 
sumers or  else  find  new  populations  somewhere  that  will  btiy  their 
products*    The  demand  for  many  other  things,  such  as  automobiles, 
radio  sets,  electric  household  devices,  etc.,  increases  so  much 
faster  than  population  as  to  absorb  our  surplus  spending  money  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  our  increasing  productive  power."  (Prof .  T  IT* 
Carver,  World's  Work,  Sept.) 
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Land  The  Institute  for  Eesearcli  in  Land  Economics  at  Chicago,  and 

Research     Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely*s  direction  of  it,  are  described  by  William  B. 

Shaw  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September.    The  article 
says  in  part:  "The  Institute's  approach  to  the  problems  of  faimwland 
economics  is  unlike  that  of  any  existing  farm-relief^  agency.  Doctor 
Ely  and  his  associates  are  concerned  with  the  basic  causes  of  the 
present  distress.    They  are  not  interested  in  mere  palliatives.  Still 
less  do  they  care  for  any  man's  panacea.    Their  researches  have  shown 
that  agriculture,  which  before  the  war  received  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  national  income,  now  gets  about  10-g  per  cent.  Moreover, 
in  the  period  1921-5  there  were  six  times  as  many  farm  bankruptcies 
as  during  a  corresponding  period  before  the  war.    One  reason  for  this 
shrinkage  of  the  farmer's  shsse  in  the  Nation's  income  is  found  in 
the  maladjustments  due  to  changing  price  levels.    That  is,  it  takes 
five  loads  of  farm  products  to  pay  for  the  same  qiiantity  of  supplies 
and  equipment  which  before  the  war  could  be  bought  for  four  loads. 
Most  of  the  vociferous  political  advocates  of  farm  relief  get  as 
far  in  their  analysis  as  this  price  discrepancy,  bat  some  of  them 
get  no  farther.    Doctor  Ely  and  his  staff  of  workers  are  not  content 
to  stop  at  that  point.    They  are  seeking  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture  causes  that  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present 
sit"uation.    Two  such  contributing  causes  they  believe  they  have 
found  in  the  over-stiraalation  of  agriculture  and  the  farming  of  land 
unfitted  for  the  purpose.    More  research  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine hov/  far  these  causes  have  operated,  and  how  they  may  be  checked." 

California  raisin  growers  have  agreed  to  pick  only  half  their 
crop  this  year  and  let  the  rest  rot  on  the  vines.    This  is  done  to 
"stabilize  the  market,"  'isays  the  Anderson  Herald.    "The  growers  can't 
be  blamed,  perhaps,"  the  article  says.    "It  is  a  familiar  method 
adopted  to  meet  a  familiar  evil.    TOien  half  a  crop  can  be  sold  for 
as  much  as  a  whole  crop,  why  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  handling 
the  whole  crop?    And  if  prices  can  be  brought  up  to  a  paying  basis 
this  year,  that  basis  may  last  over  into  next  year.    Yet  the  method 
involves  waste  that  is  unpleasant  for  a  thrifty  people  to  contem- 
plate.   Consumers  are  always  ta-ught  not  to  waste  food.    Why,  then, 
they  ask,  should  producers  waste  it?    Especially  when  the  waste  is 
intended  to  enable  the  producers  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers?   Producers  can  not  be  expected  to  go  on  producing  at  a  loss. 
But  it  looks  as  if  in  the  raisin  industry,  and  various  other  food- 
producing  industries,  there  might  be  some  of  the  engineering  con- 
servation that  is  practiced  so  effectively  by  the  mechanical  indus- 
tries.   Could  not  those  surplus  raisin  grapes  be  turned  to  some 
other  useful  purpose  by  which  they  would  be  kept  from  glutting  the 
raisin  market  and  yet  serve  society  in  the  form  of  food  or  alcohol 
or  other  valuable  commodity?    No  problem  is  ever  solved  permanently 
by  wasting  valuable  material." 

School  Work  A  division  of  school  attendance  has  been  created  in  the 

in  North      State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  of  North  Carolina  to 
Carolina     conduct  intensive  work  to  increase  daily  school  attendance  throtoghout 
the  State.    The  work  in  each  county  will  be  under  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  and  the  truant  officers,  the  school 
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superintendents  and  rural  supervisors  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Local  committees  will  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with,  the  county  offi- 
cers in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  public  and  especially  of  the 
parents  in  school  attendance,  to  help  the  teachers  in  getting  at  the 
true  reasons  for  absences,  and  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  the 
home  when  needed  to  permit  the  child's  return  to  school. (Press 
statement,  Dept.  of  Labor,  Aug.  28.) 


Section  3 
laRKET  quOEATIONS 

Fam 

Products  August  30— Li"v  sstock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14,75-$17,65;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9.25-$13,25;  heifers,   (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$14.25-$17,15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15,75-.$17.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $11 .75-$13«85;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  |ll.65-$12«50;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11«15-$12»75;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10«25-$12ol0;  slaughter  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14.25-$15.25;  feeding  lambs,  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $13-$14,35. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Uew  York  were: 
92  score  45^;  91  score  47;^{f;  90  score  46^{^. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  ilo.l  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats  2&|{zJ-27{^;  Single  Daisies  26^^;  Young  Americas  26-|{zJ-27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  13  points  to  18.28^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points  to  18.81{zf,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  9  points  to  18.18{z5. 

Grrain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1,25  5/8-$l,30  5/8,    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago 
$1,37  nom. ;  Kansas  City  $1,36-$1.37;  No«2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  at  Chicago  $l.llj  nom. ;  Kansas  City  $1,04-$1,06;  No.3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  99-|^;  Minneapolis  91^«95(zf;  Kansas  City  915^-94^^.    No .3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.02-$1,03;  Minneapolis  $1.01-$1.02;  Kansas 
City  97j^-99jj.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  38^^-41{zJ;  Minneapolis 
35  7/8jzJ-37  3/8^;  Kansas  City  405zf-41^-.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AG-HICULTUEE  Thp.  Xissociated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Baton  Ro-age,La.: 

Al®  'TrlB  "Surro-onded  "by  prize-vvinning  farm  posters,  pajnplalets  and  other 

PESSS  piiblications,  tiie  Am-erican  Association  of  Agricultural  College 

Editors  halted  in  the  closing  hours  of  their  annual  convention 
yesterday  to  'g&j  tribLite  to  the  Nation's  newspapers.     'If  v/e  were 
called  upon  to  choose  hetween  the  puhlic  press  and  all  the  other  aids  to  agri- 
cultural extension,'  said  Ja  E»  Hasselman,  the  association's  president,  'we 
would  select  the  newspapers  without  a  m.oment's  hesitation.    tThey  are  ouj:  great- 
est ally  and  the  most  powerful  force  in  advancing  current  farm  information.' 
Editors  from  the  thirty  States  represented  at  the  convention  recalled  outstand- 
ing henef its  farmers  had  acknov/l edged  receiving  from  the  puhlication  of  informa- 
tive farm  news  in  their  local  papers. 

"Charles  Es  G-apen,  Chief  of  the  Press  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, declared  the  interests  and  cooperation  of  the  press  had  eleva^ted  the 
type  and  influence  of  ini  orination  prepa,red  for  the  farmers  "by  State  and  S'ederal 
agencies.     'The  newspapers  have  shown  us,'  he  explained,  ^  that  our  su'cject  mat- 
ter can  "be  written  in  concise  and  direct  form,  "brief  enough  to  insure  wide  puh- 
lication  and  still  comprehensive  enough  to  effect  the  desired  results.  The 
farmer  owes  to  his  newspaper  the  fact  that  he  is  getting  to-day  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  agricultural  economics  and  research  without  leaving  his  doorstep.'" 


EADIO  PlEAL-  Seventy-four  cleared  "broadcasting  channels  were  m^de 

LOCATION  available  for  "high-grade  reception"  in  the  general  realloca- 

tion plan  of  the  Eederal  Eadio  Commission  made  puolic  yesterday. 
Of  these  channels,  thirt^/'-f our  will  "be  assigned  for  regionaJ 
service,  permitting  125  full  tLme  positions  for  this  type  of  station,  and  forty 
channels  will  be  assigned  to  stations  with  a.  miniimim  power  of  5,000  watts  and 
a  maximum  to  "be  determined  "by  the  commission  and  announced  at  the  time  the  de- 
tailed reallocation  plan  is  ma,de  pu"blic.    The  new  plan  is  effective  Oct.  1, 
(Press,  Sept,  1.) 


TARIPE  A  Superior,  Wis.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  President 

CHANGE  Coolidge,  under  the  terms  of  the  flexi'ble  tariff  law,  yesterday 

afternoon  adjusted  the  duty  of  sodium,  silicof luor'idfi...  Sc^ora  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  market  value  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  American  selling  price.    The  action  was  based  on  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Comjnission,  7/hich  has  been  investigating  production  costs  in 
this  country,  and  Deninark,  and  which  reported  that  these  costs  could  be  equal- 
ized only  by  the  chance  indicated. 
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Section  2 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  farmer  for  August  25  says: 

Inf onm-      "Judging  from  correspondence  we  receive,  there  are  a  great  many  mis- 
tion  taken  ideas  rega.rding  the  corn  horer.    One  subscriber  writes  that 

this  new  corn  borer  clean-up  work  is  just  a  way  to  create  nev/  jobs, 
for  the  corn  borer  has  been  with  us  for  nearly  forty  years.  He, 
undoubtedly,  is  confusing  the  corn  ear  worm  with  the  corn  borer.  The 
former  hs-s  been  present  for  many  years  and  works  mainly  in  the  kennels 
of  the  corn.    Another  writes  tha-t  the  hollyhocks  are  badly  infested. 
He  contends  that  if  inspection  is  to  be  of  any  value,  hollyhocks  should 
be  given  special  attentiono    The  corn  borer  will  attack  hol^"hocks, 
dahlias  and  other  hollov/  stem  plants,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of 
borers  more  likely  to  infest  those  plants,  which  are  being  confused 
with  corn  borers »    Still  another  asks  that,  as  the  borer  goes  only 
into  the  stalk  of  the  corn,  why  should  one  be  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing corn  ears  across  the  line  of  the  forbidden  area?    The  facts  are 
that  the  borers  also  attacik  the  corn  cob  and  therefore  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  ears  must  be  prohibited.    Such  statements  show  that  there 
is  considerable  misinf onmtion  regarding  what  the  corn  borer  is  and 
the  damage  it  does.    Such  misinformation  is  a  hindrance  to  the  con- 
trol of  this  insect  vrhich  threatens  to  do  so  much  damage  to  our  corn. 
I'io,  therefore,  suggest  that  when  one  has  a  suspicion  that  a  certain 
worm  is  the  corn  borer,  he  take  a  sample  to  his  county  agent,  or 
send  it  to  the  United  States  Corn  Borer  Station  at  Monroe,  or  to  the 
entomologist  at  Michigan  State  College.    There  are  too  many  problem^s 
involved  in  this  corn  borer  work  to  allow  misinformation  to  be  one 
of  them." 

Marketing  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  Au^st  29  says: 

Costs  "Prom  the  producer's  point  of  view,  an  ideal  system,  of  marketing 

farm  products  would  be  one  wherein  the  middlemen  and  their  charges 
were  eliminated.    But  in  agricultural  economics,  distribution  is  just 
as  essential  as  production;  the  middlemen  can  be  no  m.ore  dispensed 
with  than  can  the  laborers  and  machines  in  production.  If  farmers 
would  lock  into  this  matter  they  would  not  be  so  easily  led  into 
unsound  schemes  for  raa.rketing  their  products  at  first  hand  nor  listen 
to  self-ir.terested  tirades  against  the  present  system  of  marketing. 
In  the  AugTLst  15  issue  of  the  Chicago  'G-ra.in  World'  is  a  short  article 
deserving  the  study  of  every  farm^er  who  has  grain  to  sell.     It  is  by 
James  Boyle,  professor  of  raral  econon^T"  at  Cornell  University,  and  an 
authority  on  grain  marketing.    For  an  illustration  he  takes  actual 
figures  of  a  carload  of  corn  tha.t  vras  shippad  from  a  point  in  low^ 
to  Chicago «    At  the  local  elevator  in  Iowa  the  farm.er  received  41 
cents  a  bushel,  and  16  days  later  the  corn  was  sold  in  Chicago  for 
62  cents.    ITow  was  the  farmer  robbed  of  the  21  cents  difference  be- 
tween what  he  received  at  the  elevator  and  the  consumer  paid  in 
Chicago?    The  figures  show  thxat  he  was  not  milked  or  gouged.  There 
were  1,830  bushels  of  corn,  for  which  the  Chicago  consumer  paid  a 
total  of  $1,135.    Of  this,  the  farmer  received  $750  or  66.13^  of  the 
total,  the  local  elevator  imn  $41,  or  3.67^^  the  railroads  $312  or 
27^,  and  the  commission  merchant  at  Chicago,  $18  or  1.6^,    Then  th.ere 
were  such  charges  as  V7ar  tax  on  freight,  weighing,  car  and  grann 
inspection  which  made  up  the  small  balance.    The  bulk  of  these  distri- 
bution costs,  of  course,  Y;ere  to  the  three  middlemen — the  local 
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elevator,  the  railroads  and  the  commission  merchant.    Can  any  one  of 
those  three  he  dispensed  with?    Ihe  local  elevator  is  a  necessity  in 
marketing  grain.    Farmers  sometimes  comhine  in  a  farmers'  elevator. 
Whether  these  are  more  efficient  is  a  question  for  them  to  answer  from 
their  oto  experience.    As  for  the  freight  charges,  the  producer  is  only 
paying  for  something  that  he  once  did  v/hen  he  hauled  his  grain  to 
market  himself.    That  he  does  it  no  longer  is  "because  the  railroads 
are  cheaper ... .This  leaves  &nly  the  commission  merchant  who  is  general- 
ly looked  u.pon  as  the  one  who  ahsorhs  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
turns as  to  cause  the  farmer  real  distress.    But  does  he?    He  does  an 
essential  service  for  a  comparatively  small  compensation.  Ordinarily 
he  arranges  for  financing  the  shipment  on  money  "borrowed  at  the  "banks. 
He  mast  have  the  car  sampled,  to  check  with  the  official  inspection. 
He  makes  his  rounds  of  hiTyers,  finally  selling  to  the  one  who  will 
give  the  most.     In  this  he  is  matching  wits  against  a  shrewd  set  of 
men.    After  that,  hetvireen  the  disposition  of  orders  and  the  payment  of 
freight  more  than  twenty  trade  docunents  mast  be  handled  and  records 
must  he  kept  in  detail.    After  all  this,  check  for  the  proceeds  is 
sent  to  the  local  elevator.    Hov7  much  did  the  commission  merchant  get 
for  this  service?    It  averaged  1.61^  or  ahout  one  cent  a  "bushel.  Could 
the  farmer  himself  handle  the  grain  any  cheaper?" 


Section  3 
l/ATiKBT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm- 
Products  Aug.  31 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14,75-$17.65;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.25-$13.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $14.25«$17.15 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $16-$17«50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $11 .75-$13,85;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $11.60-12.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $10,25-$12.10;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ibso  dovm)  $14,35-$15.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $lo-$14,35. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
declined  3  points  to  18.25^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on  the 
IJew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points  to  18.7852^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  9  points  to  18.09^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  pro- 
tein) at  Minneapolis  $1,25  5/8-$1.30  s/S.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago 
$1.37  nom.  Kansas  City  $1.37-$le39;  No. 2  hiard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  at  Chicago  $l.ll-$1.12|j  Chicago  $1.04-$1.06.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  99^-$l;  Kansas  City  92^-92^^^,    No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  $1.01^-$1.02;  Minneapolis  99^-$l;  Kansas  City  96^-97^,    No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  39^-41^;  Minneapolis  35f^-37i{^;  Kansas  City  40{25- 

Wholesale  pric^ of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  48|-{^;    91  score,  48^;  90  score  47{z^.    Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l 
fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Flats  26-|-{2^-27^ ;  Single  Daisies 
26-|^;  Young  Americas  26-|-5zJ-27^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Dei»artment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AG-EICULTUHAL  The  CliamlDer  of  Conmerce  of  the  United  States  tegan  a 

EECOIvOCEMDA-       national  ref  erendim  to-day  on  agriculture.    A  series  of  seven 
TIONS  OF  recommendations  advanced  "by  its  special  committee  on  agricultural 

COMvIERCE  policy  was  sent  out  to  the  1,500  mem-lser  organizations  of  the 

(f?FrA-.MRlill^  chamber  for  a  ballot  to  be  completed  within  forty-five  days.  The 

commdttee  preparing  the  recommendations  is  representative  of 
manufacturing,  merchandizing,  banking  and  farming  interests.  The 
committee  had  before  it,  not  only  the  results  of  studies  extending  over  years 
and  the  work  of  earlier  committees  of  the  chamber,  but  also  the  report  of  the 
Business  Men's  Commission  on  Agriculture,  of  which  Charles  Hagel,  of  St. Louis, 
was  chairman,  published  last  December.    ITnese  seven  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are:  1.  Strict  coordination  of  land,  reclamation,  and  reforestation 
policies  of  the  I'ederal  G-overnment.    2.  Postponement  of  further  reclam.ation 
projects  until  demonstration  of  need  for  the  additional  production.    3.  That  the 
national  chamber  expressly  declares  that  its  advocacy  of  reasonable  protection 
for  American  industries  subject  to  destructive  competition  from  abroad  and  of 
benefit  to  any  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  applicable  to  agriculture. 
4.  That  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products  should  be  supported  and 
that  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  should  be  encouraged  to  form  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations  along  sound  economic  lines.    5.  T'aat  agricultural 
credit  reauiremxents  be  met  through  fu],l  developm-ent  and  adaptation  of  existing 
facilities.    6.  Creation  of  a  federal  farm  board,  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  Congress.    7.  Adeqtuate  B'ederal  appropriations  for  economic  and  scientific 
agricultural  research  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture. 

The  m.enbers  of  the  special  committee  are:  Dwight  B.  Heard,  chairman; 
stockman  and  farmer  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Publisher,  Arizona  Republican.  Alfred 
H.  Stone,  vice  -chairman;  cotton  planter  of  Dunleith,  Mississippi,  vice  president 
of  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association.    John  Brandt;  farmer,  of  Litchfield, 
Minnesota,  president  of  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.  William  Butterworth, 
president  of  Deere  &  Com.pany  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Comimerce  of  the 
United  States.  William  J.  Dean,  of  St. Paul,  Minnesota;  president  of  Nicols,  Dean 
&  G-regg.  James  E.  Howard,  farmier  of  Clemons,  lov/a;  formerly  president  of  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Pederation,  and  formerly  president  of  American  farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Prank  D.  Jackson,  merchant,  of  Tampa,  Plorida;  president  of  Jackson  Grain 
Company.     Charles  ¥.  Lonsdale,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  president  of  Simonds-  ■ 
Shields-Lonsdale  Grain  Company.    Zohn  W.  O'Leaiy,  of  Chicago;  first  vice 
president  of  Chicago  Trust  Company;  president  of  Arthur  J.  O'Leary  &  Son  Com- 
pany, 

In  its  conclusions  leading  up  to  definite  recommiendations,  the  committc3 
goes  at  length  into  data  v/hich  it  h^d.  before  it.    With  respect  to  the  first  two 
recommendations  those  having  to  do  with  land  reclamation — the  committee  says: 
"The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a  distinct  need  fo,r  systematic  land 
classification  and  a  coordination  of  land  utilization  policies  to  the  end  that 
the  most  economic  use  be  made  of  our  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  both 
in  the  immediate  and  distant  future.    We  need  a  unification  of  land  policies, — 
a  coordination  of  land,  reclamation  and  reforestation  policies...." 


■A, 
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Canada's  The  output  of  dairy  factories  in  Canada  in  1927  had  a  total 

Dairy  value  of  $133,927,256,  an  increase  of  about  half  a  million  dollars 

Industry      over  the  previous  year  and  comparing  with  $107,340,850  in  1918,  an 
increase  for  the  period  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  says  a 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  oulletin.    [Tnis  total  value  has  heen  exceeded 
three  times  in  1919  and  1920,  years  when  average  prices  were  inflated, 
and  in  1925,  when  it  was  $6,000,000  greater.    During  1927  the  produc- 
tion of  creamery  tratter  increased  in  quantity  "by  more  than  1,000,000 
pounds  and  in  value  "by  $5,000,000,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese  declined  in  taantity  "by  nearly  34,000,000  pounds  and 
in  value  by  $3,000,000,  according  to  the  railroad, 

Parm  Im-  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  farmer  for  August  25  says: 

provements  "Reports  of  modern  progress  show  that  there  are  continually  new 

developments  in  agricultural  lines.    Por  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  it  is  said  that  the  operation  of  an  electric  high  fre- 
quency machine  for  the  control  of  orchard  insect  pests    has  "been 
successful,    Shcald  it  "become  a  commion  practice,  the  use  of  poison  in 
insect  control  would  "be  eliminated.    The  chief  obstacle  is  that  the 
use  of  these  ros^chines  interferes  with  radio  reception.    A  poison 
spray  that  will  not  stain  the  frait  as  does  arsenate  of  lead  is  also 
being  worked  out.    Spray  stains  have  been  great  problen:is  in  the  sale 
of  fruit.    Fertilizer  investigations  show  that  an  application  of 
sodium  nitrate  to  wheat  when  it  is  heading  will  increase  the  protein 
content  of  the  wheat  by  one-fourth.    There  are  problems  enough  in 
agriculture,  but  the  present  generation  v/ill  never  rest  until  solu- 
tions are  found  for  the  things  which  hinder  progress.    Alm.ost  every 
farm  problem  is  under  observation  and  experimentation  with  its  solu- 
tion as  an  objective,    fith  such  conditions  prevailing,  what  an  in- 
justice a  man  does  to  himself  if  he  refuses  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  old  practices  and  blinds  himself  to  the  information  of  the  latest 
farm  developments.    It  seems  th-at  in  this  age    it  is  a  necessity  that 
a  farmer  keep  in  touch  with  every  available  source  of  information,  if 
he  wishes  to  m3,ke  the  best  of  raral  life." 

Loans  to  STs,  .K*  3&rhdrdtv-VicB  Srfi&tdJQntv-Vnioa  .T^^^  Chicago, 

Coopera-      writes  on  farm  loans  to  cooperatives  in  the  lTorthv;est,     in  The 
tives  United  States  Banker  for  August.    He  says  in  part:  "Marketing  is 

clearly  a  part  of  the  productive  process,  and  to  it  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks  have  a  close  relationship.    The  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  associations  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  of 
such  magnitude  and  the  presence  of  these  institutions  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  economic  structure  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  give  more  attention  to  financing  them,  and  we  find  that  the  politi- 
cal and  financial  leaders  of  the  country  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  matter.     In  the  view  of  many  sound  thinkers  at  least  some  of 
the  farm  i^roblems  can  be  solved  through  the  channels  of  cooperation, 
and  because  of  the  large  aggregation  of  capital  and  strong  financial 
position  of  our  industrial  enterprises,  and  because  of  the  invulnera- 
ble position  which  labor  has  attained,  the  farmer  must  in  self- 
defense  and  for  the  Improvement  of  his  business  join  in  a  united  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  his  position.    Cooperation  to-day  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
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value  of  this  movement  is  evidenced  "by  farmers*  willingness  to  amalga/- 
mate  personal  interest  and  welfare  with  those  of  their  neighhors  in  a 
common  cause  that  will  in  the  long  ran  bring  lasting  benefits  to  the 
farmirig  industry.     .The  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  has,  so  to  speak, 
bro-ught  to  the  door  of  properly  organized  and  properly  managed  co- 
operative associations  all  the  necessary  financing  which  such  associa- 
tions require,  and  at  lower  interest  rates  tha-n  have  heretofore  pre- 
vailed for  such  loans. .. .The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Spokane  has  made  loans  since  its  organization  in  1923  to  cooperative 
associations  in  the  amount  of  $6,917,142,  accommodating  17,814 
individuals,  in  addition  to  livestock  and  production  loans  amounting 
to  $14,737,802.    Loans  have  been  made  by  the  bank  on  commodities 
such  as  wheat,  wool,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  cold 
pack  fruits,  beans,  honey  and  alfalfa  seed.    This  list  will  doubtless 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  commodities  to  be  made  eligible 
for  loans  from  tim.e  to  time  as  the  demand  requires. .There  is  another, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  the  financial  problem  as  ap- 
plied to  the  aoricultural  industry.    As  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
these  banks  rmc'  '.lelp,  note  how  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane  has 
dedicated  its  facilities  and  its  sei*vices  in  supplying  the  capital 
loan  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  four  Northwestern  States.  Beginning 
in  1917  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  without  a  place  of  business, 
the  task  of  organizing  farm  loan  associations,  the  sel-iction  of  ap- 
praisers, etc.,  the  bank  now  has  a  capital  of  $5,114,185,  has  made 
total  loans  in  excess  of  $123,000,000  through  507  national  farm  loan 
associations  to  over  39,000  farmers  in  T/ashington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana.    It  has  outstanding  at  this  time  approximately  $95,000,000 
in  loans,  m^ing  it  the  largest  financial  organization  west  of  the 
Twin  Cities  and  north  of  San  Francisco.    The  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  to-day  represents  the  world's  largest  and  most  successful  co- 
operative business,  having  loaned  nearly  $1,400,000,000  to  approxi- 
mately 450,000  farmers.    That  the  system  is  sound  after  11  years  of 
operation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  recently  there  was  offered  in 
Hew  York  an  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $26,000,000,  bearing  4  per 
cent  interest,  which  were  sold  at  par  plus  a  premimn  of  l/s  of  1  per 
cent.    ITo  security  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  less  than  a  G-overnment 
bond,  is  marketable  in  large  volume  at  so  low  a  rate  of  interest.,,," 

Meat  and  A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the 

Livestock    month  just  closed,  issued  by  the  Instit^ite  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
Situa-         states:  "The  fresh  pork  trade  was  fairly  satisfactory  during  the 
tion  m.onth  just  closed.    The  demand  for  fresh  pork  products  was  only  fair, 

considering  the  light  supply,  but  wholesale  prices  strengthened  during 
the  month.    The  trade  in  smoked  meats  continued  brisk  with  little 
change  in  the  price  levels.    The  beef  trade  was  unsatisfactory  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month  but  improved  to  some  extent  in  the  last 
two  weeks.    The  export  trade  was  comparatively  quiet.,,, The  average 
price  of  hogs  showed  a  relatively  large  increase  for  the  month  as  a 
whole.    The  dressed  sheep  and  lamb  jmrket  was  irregularly  lower,  with 
some  improvement  in  demand  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
wool  ma-rket  continues  quiet  with  a  tendency  toward  lower  price 
levels.    The  trading  in  hides  was  not  very  active,  the  market  re- 
maining about  steady." 
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BROOKINGS  Robert  S.  Brookings  writes  to  The  Washington  Post  of 

ON  CORPORATE     Septemloer  2  presenting  some  ideas  on  corporate  farming  methods. 
FARMING-  He  says  in  x>art;  ''Hie  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sioggest  some... 

"business-like  method  of  placing  agriculture  on  the  same  ba-sis  of 
efficiency  and  prosperity  as  our  manufacturing  industries.  Such 
demonstrations  as  those  hy  Henry  Pord  in  Michigan  and  Thomas  Oamphell  in  Montana 
prove  positively  that  large  profits  can  he  made  in  agriculture  when  farming 
enterprises  are  reorganized  under  up-to-date  husiness  methods.... 

"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  R.  W.  DfJilap,  in  a  statement 
issued  June  20,  1928,  says:   'A  factor  which  raa.y  not  he  the  best  thing  for  country 
life,  but  is  nevertheless  coming  to  pass,  is  the  very  much  enlarged  farming  op- 
eration.    It  has  been. demonstrated  in  many  instances  that  the  larger  units  can 
be  opera,ted  much  more  efficiently  than  the  sma.ller  ones.    We  find  that  corpora- 
tions are  being  forined  and  large  areas  of  land  are  being  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  farming  on  an  extensive  scale.    One  such  corporation  I  am  acquainted  with  re- 
cently declared  a  30  per  cent  dividend  and  had  money  left  in  the  treasLiry.  This 
is  as  good  as  is  sometimes  paid  by  some  of  the  industrial  and  financial  corpora- 
tions about  which  we  often  complain.^ 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  m.eans  of  hastening  the  present  slow  and 
harrowing  process  of  agricultural  regeneration  is  by  the  formation  of  agricultur- 
al corporations  which  will  accomplish  in  organisation  and  managem.ent  vvhat  big 
business  has  accomplished  for  industry.    Pollovdng  the  method  pursued  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  most  inefficient  farms, 
whidi  as  now  operated  are  worth  less  than  nothing,  would  be  paid  for  in  safe 
bonds  of  the  'Agriculture  Corporation'  7/ith  some  regard  for  their  potential 
value;  and  the  most  efficient  farms  would  receive  their  full  present  value  in  the 
same  bonds,  and  their  efficient  managers  become  the  department  ma,nagers  of  the 
corporation.    As  these  corporations  would  combine  all  the  advantages  of  large 
unit  farming  with  methods  of  efficient  m.anagem.ent ,  I  believe  they  would  greatly 
reduce  even  the  present  low  cost  of  production  of  the  most  efficient  farmers, 
and  that  their  securities  would  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
safest  forms  of  investment  for  our  people,  converting  the  present  immense  and 
unprofitable  values  tied  up  in  farm  lands  and  equipment  into  an  additional 
means  of  distributing  the  national  wealth  among  all  the  people...." 


SUGAR  Seeking  a  less  expensive  means  of  refining  raw  sugar, 

^I^ICil  the  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  through  James  H.  Post,  chairman  of 

the  board  of  directors,  announced  yesterday  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  a  plan  for  chemical  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem.  At  present,  according  to  Rudolph  Spreckels,  presi- 
dent of  the  "Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  named  as  chairman  of  the  new  com.- 
mittee,  from  92  to  93  pounds  of  refined  sugar  are  obtained  from  each  100  pounds 
of  raw  product.  New  processes  which  would  increase  the  yield  would  result  in 
substantial  reduction  in  costs,  he  stated.  (Press,  Sept.  5.) 
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An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  August  30  says:  "In 
recent  years  two  groups  of  scientists  have  taken  a  much  more  active 
interest  in  agriculture  than  formerly.    They  are  the  chemical  engi- 
neers and  the  agricultural  engineers.    The  latter  have  "begun  to 
study  farm  machinery  with  renewed  interest  and  with  the  idea  promi- 
nent in  their  minds  of  reducing  man  labor  on  the  farm.    They  are  suc- 
ceeding to  a  remarkable  extent  yet  they  have  only  begun  what  promises 
to  be  a  work,  the  significance  of  which  can  not  be  estimated  at  this 
time.    Similarly  the  chemical  engineer  is  turning  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  especially  along  the  line  of  saving  wastes  and  of  manu- 
facturing them  into  u.;-- ::^ul  products  destined  to  bring  a  considerable 
additional  income  to  ai^riculture. « .  .The  work  so  far  accomplished 
indicates  that  a  big  industry  will  grow  out  of  the  conversion  of 
farm  wastes  into  manufactured  products  and  this  will  most  likely  be 
done  in  the  miral  sections,  where  these  waste  products  are  produced. 
This  means  that  not  only  will  these  products  become  a  source  of  fi- 


nancial income  to  the  farmer,  but  also  they  will  increase  the  popula- 
tion in  rural  sections  and  as  a  result  augment  the  consumption  of 
farm  products  near  the  point  of  production. ..  .'/.'he  field  for  the  in- 
dustrial chemist  in  saving  agricultural  wastes  is  very  large,  but  one 
V7ith  which  the  average  farmer  is  not  acquainted  and  concerning  which 
he  is  rather  skeptical  at  the  present  time.    There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  within  the  next  10  or  15  years  cornstalks  will  be  al- 
together too  valuable  not  only  to  burn  but  also  to  plow  under.  StLch 
crops  as  sweet  clover  will  furnish  all  the  organic  matter  our  .  soils 
need  and  organic  matter  of  better  quality  than  that  contained  in 
cornstalks." 


Food  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  August  25  says:  "To 

sumption     answer  the  question,  "What  Do  We  Eat?"  is  not  easy.    But  in  order 
Survey         to  get  a  cross-section  of  opinion  of  people  who  are  connected  with 
the  wholesale  and  retail  of  our  numerous  food  products,  a  series  of 
questionnaires  were  sent  out  by  one  of  the  leading  market  specialists. 
To  the  surprise  of  many,  there  was  a  great  uniforaiity  of  opinion  re- 
gaxdimg  recent  changes  in  food  consumption.    Briefly,  they  indicated 
that  we  eat  less  meat  except  bacon;  less  bread,  especially  hot  breads; 
whole  wheat  bread  is  gaining  on  white  bread;  and,  on  a  whole,  we  eat 
more  bakery  products.    There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  less  home  canning  is  done; 
and  people  are  biiying  in  pound  packages  rather  than  in  quantity. 
Also,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products.    Part  of  this  latter  increase  is  due  to  its  substi- 
tution for  meat  while  a  great  share  is  due  to  our  increased  knowl- 
edge of  general  food  values.    Basing  our  opinion  on  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire,  it  would  seem  that  folks  generally  are  heeding 
the  advice  of  health  specialists  and  eating  more  of  the  foods  that 
make  for  better  health.    In  the  long  run,  these  changes  in  our 
Nation's  food  habits  are  bound  to  react  on  the  crop  plans  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  Nation's  food  supply,  the  farmer." 
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Money  An  editorial  entitled  "lAan-Made  Markets"  in  The  Journal  of 

Market         Coiimerce  f  or  Aug-ast  27  says .Distorted  ideas  of  the  ability  of 
individual  leaders  in  politics  and  finance  to  tvxn  the  course  of 
natural  developments,  to  create  'bull'  markets,  or  to  prevent  de- 
clines in  existing  security  values,  are  unfortunately  Tseginning  to 
take  hold  upon  the  puolic  ima.gination.    As  is  so  often  the  case, 
there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  such  contentions  which  m.akes  it  es- 
pecially dangerous  to  talk  as  if  a  'bull'  market  were  a  product  of 
political  artistry  capable  of  being  sustained  by  soothing  assurances 
from  persons  occupyir,^  >.igh  office.    A  writer  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Montli!,,-,  for  instance,  makes  out  an  excellent  case  to 
show  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  well-timed  announcements  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  stock  market 
whenever  it  has  shown  signs  of  distress.    He  does  not  intimate  that 
the  optimistic  statements  that  have  so  regularly  and  so  opportunely 
appeared  could  have  produced  unaided  the  ensuing  advances  in  stock 
quotations,  but  he  concludes  that  'it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
prices  are  higher  to-day  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise.'... 
Q,uite  a  number  of  things  have  occurred  to  change  the  general  aspect 
of  the  financial  scene  since  Messrs.  Ooolidge  and  Mellon  first  be- 
gan to  preach  the  gospel  of  confidence  to  the  stock  market.     In  the 
beginning  their  words  were  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  many,  people  who 
appreciated  the  fact  that  optimistic  sentiment  was  equivalent  to 
official  advocacy  of  low  money  rates  and  liberal  credit  extensions. 
So  long  as  the  Treasury  VYas  in  a  position  to  buttress  its  expressed 
views  by  executing  its  plans  for  retiring  and  refunding  the  debt  at 
declining  rates  of  interest,  the  community  at  large  was  justified  in 
heeding  ?/hat  was  said  by  its  representatives.     .As  the  Treasury  sells 
its  securities  to  the  banks  on  credit  and  as  its  issues  are  desired 
as  a  basis  for  obtaining  loans  from  the  Reserve  system,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  create  the  conditions  it  desires  and 
also  influence  the  general  Investment  market.    However,  the  debt 
reduction  policy  of  the  Treasury  which  has  added  to  the  ease  of  the 
money  market  and  tended  to  keep  dovm  rates  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  future  as  in  the  v&st**  .M^MMMM^" 


Tonnage 


At  the  end  of  June  v/orld  tonnage  in  existence  totaled 
68,954,659  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  65,192,910  gross  tons  on 
June  30,'  1927,  according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,    Steamers  and  motorships  account  for  65,159,415 
tons  of  the  total,  while  sailing  vessels  account  for  the  balance  of 
1,795,246  tons;  at  the  end  of  June  of  last  year  the  proportions  were 
63,267,302  tons  in  steamers  and  motorships  and  1,925,608  tons  in 
sailing  vessels,  showing  that  during  the  twelve  months  under  review 
there  was  an  increase  in  steam  and  mooter  tonnage  of  1,892,111  tons, 
the  largest  yearly  increase  since  June  1922.    Correspondingly,  sail- 
ing tonnage  decreased  by  130,362  tons.    The  countries  showing  the 
largest  increases  in  tonnage  were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Germany  with  increases  of  566,328  tons  and  414,205  tons  respectively. 
Of  the  vessels  under  the  French  flag  there  was  a  decrease  of  125,515 
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tons,  and  of  vessels  registered  in  Italy  there  was  a  decrease  of 
54,566  tons.  Of  the  1928  total  of  65,954,659  gross  tons,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  owned  19,875,350  tons— 19,754,001  tons  in 
steamers  and  motorships  and  the  halance  of  121,349  tons  in  sailing 
vessels.    Saking  the  world  total  of  55,159,413  tons  in  steamers  and 
motorships.  Great  Britain's  share  accounts  for  30.32^  of  the  total; 
the  United  Sta„tes  with  13,702,825  tons  owns  21.03^  of  the  total, 
Japan  with  4,139,815  tons,  6.35^  German;}^  with  3,738,057  tons  5.74^ 
Italy  with  3,348,732  tons  5.14^  and  France  with  3,255,832  tons  5fo  of  ■ 
the  total,  Norway,  Holland  and  other  countries  own  the  'oalance  of 
26,42^.    Great  Britain's  portion  of  the  ocean-going  tonnage  availalole 
for  general  cargo  and  passenger  purposes  reached  9,697,716  tons,  or 
38.10^  of  the  world's  total.  The  United  States  came  next  -with 
5,473,408  tons  or  21.50^  of  the  total. 


Section  3 
mEBT  GiUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  Septemher  4— Livestock  prices  quoted:    Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $14.85 
to  $17.90;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $13.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs. 
down)  good  and  choice  $14,35  to  $17.40;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$16.50  to  $17.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$11.75  to  $13.85;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Tos.)  mediimi,  good  and 
choice  $11.70  to  $12.75;  light  lights  (130  to  160  Ihs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $11.10  to  $12.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  ITte.)  meditim, 
good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations)  $10.25  to  $12.10;  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14.35  to  $15.50;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $13  to  $14.35. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.23"5/8  to  $1.29  5/8;  lTo.2  red  winter  Oliicago 
$1.37  nom. ,  Kansas  City  $1.37  to  $1.38;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^ 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1.09  to  $1.12-g-;  No. 2  hard  v/inter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  $1.12j  to  $1.13;  Kansas  City  $1.04  to  $1.06;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  97^5^;  Minneapolis  88|-  to  91^;  Kansas  City  91^  to  92^^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  97-^^  to  $1;  Minneapolis  95-|  to  96-|^J;  Kansas  City 
95  to  95^5*;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  38f(i  to  40|$^;  Minneapolis  35| 
to  36|^^;  Kansas  City  41  to  42^^. 

,  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 3  points  to  18.81^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  up  6  points,  closing  at  18,15fJ.  October  futures  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  10  points  to  18,25^zJ.  The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m^irkets  advanced  2 
points  to  18.27{^  per  lb.  On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  21.89{^, 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1-$1.40  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  95^-$l  f.o.b.    Minnesota  sacked  Early 
Ohios  80^^-85^  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and  60{zf-55{^  f.o.b. 
Minnesota  points.    New  York  yellovY  onions  sold  mostly  around  $3.50- 
$4.25  per  100-pound  sack  in  eastern  consuming  centers.  Massachusetts 
yellows  $3-$3,75  in  eastern  cities;  $2.75  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Yalley 
points.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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POX  rARMING  In  the  last  Uio  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 

50  per  cent  in  the  price  of  silver  fox  furs  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  th^an  60,000  pelts,  from  foxes  raised  in  captivity,  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  this  season,  says  G.  Ennis  Smith, Super int endent , 
Experimental  Pox  Ranch,  Sumjmerside,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a  survey  of  the  in- 
dustry prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  there  is  ever.y  reason  to  believe  that  silver  fox  furs 
are  a  staple  commodity,  for  ?;hich  there  will  he  a  steady  and  increasing  demand. 
"At  the  present  tine  fox  ranching  is  somev/hat  handicapped  through  incompleteness 
of  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  care  and  m.anagement  of  silver  foxes  in  cap- 
tivity.   As  might  he  anticipated,  breeding  silver  foxes  in  captivity  presents  cer- 
tain difficulties  that  have  not  to  he  contended  with  in  the  case  of  other  live- 
stock.   All  the  older  classes  of  domesticated  animals  have  been  extensively 
studied  along  practical  and  scientific  lines  for  m^ny  decades."  (Press,  Sept.  6.) 


TO  WATER  A  recent  dispatch  stated  that  the  Prench  Government  has 

THE  SAHARA        under  consideration  a  plan  to  inundate  the  Sahara  and  m.ake  it 
blossom  like  the  rose,  says  an  editorial  in  The  Uew  York  Times 
fo«*day.    This  might  seem  a  scheme  as  fantastic  as  turning  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  its  course.    But  its  backers,  including  an  experienced  American 
engineer,  firmly  believe  that  the  creation  of  an  inland  sea  in  Northern  Africa 
would  not  only  water  those  arid  regions  but  riovld.  change  the  clim.ate.    The  dry 
winds  sweeping  from  the  South  would  pick  up  moisture  as  they  crossed  the  new  sea; 
then,  heading  into  the  series  of  mountain  ranges  near  the  north  coast,  their 
moisture  would  be  precipitated  and  would  renev;  the  supply  of  water  in  the  sea 
from  mountain  screams  flowing  down  to  it.     It  is  an  amibitious  project,  to  change 
not  only  the  geography  but  the  climate  of  a  country. 


COM  TARIPP  The  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederation  September  4  filed  with 

BRIEP  PILED       the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  a  brief  in  behalf  of  its 

contentions  in  the  corn  tariff  case.     It  said  that  this  was  the 
only  supplementary  brief  filed  with  the  comjnission  following  the 
public  hearings  held  recently.    The  report  in  the  press  of  September  5  says: 
"Hope  has  been  expressed  that  noy/  the  commission  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  to 
President  Coolidge  soon  after  his  return  to  Washington  from  Brule.  Great  pressure 
has  been  brought  upon  the  commission  to  hurry  its  work  on  the  plea  that  the 
American  producers  of  corn  are  badly  in  need  of  additional  protection, .. .There 
are  a  number  of  agricultural  tariff  cases,  manjr  of  which  show  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  to  be  justified,  now  pending  before  the  commission.    Efforts  will  be  made 
to  finish  these  up  shortly,  particularly  since  som.e  of  the  cases  are  very  old." 
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Parni  The  University  of  Leeds  (England)  issues  a  Imlletin  on 

Profits       British  farm  profits  and  losses.    In  an  analytical  review  of  the 
and  Dulletin,  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  Atigust  25  says:  "These  records  of 

Losses  in    the  accounts  on  seven  Yorkshire  farms,  over  a  period  of  years — 
Britain       1921-1927 — in  general  confirm  the  impressions  of  British  agriculture 
in  the  years  succeeding  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war.    The  favora- 
hle  returns  are  quite  desiraole,  and  the  unfa-vorahle  are  to  "be  avoid- 
ed, while,  overshadowing  all  other  causes  of  success  or  failure, 
there  appears  the  personal  equation.    Financial  success  is  only 
possible  when  personal  initiative  and  incentive  are  coralDined  with 
good  mariagement.    The  farms  which  paid  hest  were  neither  very  large 
nor  very  small;  the  medium-sized  farm  of  something  "between  150  and 
500  acres    gave  the  "best  results.    The  outstanding  features  of  these 
farms  were  high  output  and  high  production,  combined  with  comparative- 
ly low  productive  costs  and  minimum  capital  outlay.     In  the  list  of 
72  records  of  the  most  successful  farms  no  farm  is  found  of  less  than 
50  acres  or  over  500  acres.    Official  returns  recently  published  show 
that  during  the  past  40  years  the  actual  num"ber  of  statutory  small 
holdings  in  England  and  Wales  has  "been  reduced  "by  more  than  53,000. 
In  the  72  successful  records  were  16  for  farms  "between  300  and  350 
acres,  and  15  for  farms  "between  100  and  150  acres.    Twelve  were  for 
farms  "between  75  and  100  acres,  nine  for  farms  "between  250  and  300 
acres,  seven  for  farms  "between  150  a.nd  200  acres,  and  an  equal  number 
for  farms  between  200  and  250  acres,  while  only  three  were  for  farms 
between  50  and  75  acres;  and  farms  between  350  and  400  acres,  400 
and  450  acres,  and  450  and  500  acres  had  but  one  record  each  re- 
spectively.   Expressed  in  another  V7ay,  these  figures  reveal  that  in 
order  to  be  an  economic  success  farms  must  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  support  a  family,  and  can  be  made  to  pay  best  v/hen  of  a  medium 
size  upon  which  family  labor  can  be  utilized  with  a  minimum  of  hired 
assistance.    During  the  six  years  1321-27,  to  v;hich  these  records 
apply,  the  grass  farms  made  an  average  profit  of  6.6  per  cent;  a.rable 
farms  made  a  profit  of  1.8  per  cent;  and  mixed  farms  made  a  profit  of 
1.7  per  cent  of  the  working  capital  invested  in  the  holdings...." 

Regional  "An  attempt  at  farm  relief  from  a  different  angle  is  seen 

Conferences    in  the  regional  conferences,  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  to  map  out  and  promote  types  of  farming  best  suited  to 
particular  localities.    Probable  gains  are  obvious,  but  ultimate 
results  less  certain.    Looking  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  any 
community  can  see  cha.ngeB.  in  farming  that  have  come  about  naturally, 
and  often  other  changes  which  should  but  have  not  been  made.  A 
carefully  thought-out  program  to  meet  requirements  should  tend  to 
give  a  region  advantages  over  going  ahead  blindly,  raising  the  same 
crops  regardless  of  demand,  until  forced  to  change  by  market  condi- 
tions.   However,  wisdom  and  a  certain  degree  of  prophecy  are  re- 
quired to  hit  on  the  right  program,  and  the  general  effect  if  such 
movem.ents  becom.e  common  can  only  be  conjectured.    In  certain  sec- 
tions special  products  have  been  boosted  to  their  detriment.  These 
things  should  and  doubtless  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  engineer- 
ing regional  farm  programs."  (Ohio  Stockman  and  Earmer,  Sept.  1.) 
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Parm 

Products  September  5 — Grain  prices  quoted:    IIo.l  dark  northern  spring 

wheat  (13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1.23  l/8  to  $1.29  l/S;  Ho. 2  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,36  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.37  to  $1.38;  Ho. 2  hard 
winter  (l2  l/2^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.12;  Ho. 2  hard  winter 
(not  on  protein  hasis)  Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1,03  to  $1.05  l/2. 
Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  97  l/2^;  Minneapolis  89  to  92^;  Kansas  City 
89  1/2  to  90  1/2^ I  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  98  to  99  l/2jJ; 
Minneapolis  96  to  97{zf;  Kansas  City  93  l/2  to  94{zJ;  Ho. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  38  l/4  to  40  l/4^;  Minneapolis  35  3/4  to  36  3/4^;  Kansas  City 
41  to  42^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealers;  Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14.15  to  $18.10; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  doi/vn)  good 
and  choice  $14,35  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16.75  to 
$18;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to 
$13.85;  hogs,-  hea-vy  v;eight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$11.65  to  $12.70;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediijjn  to  choice 
$11  to  $12.75;  slaught  er  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, good  and  choice 
$10.25  to  $12  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations);  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $14  to  $15.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $13  to  $14.35. 

Hew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1»10-$1.40 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 
Tfisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  90^^-95^;  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market; 
75^  f.o.b.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $2.25-$4  per 
barrel  in  leading  eastern  markets.    Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Hancy 
Halls  $1.75-$2  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago.    Hew  York  yellow  onions 
$3.75-$4,25  per  100-pound  sack  in  eastern  cities.    Midwestern  stock 
ranged  $2,50-$4,25.    Hew  York  Oldenburg  apples  $3-$3.50  per  barrel 
in  Hew  York  City.    Eastern  Wealthys  $lol5-$1.75  per  bushel  basket. 
Illinois  and  Arkansas  Jonathans  $l#50-$2  in  Chicago. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  15  points  to  18.96^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  also  advanced  15  points  to  18.305^.    October  futures  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Irade  advanced  10  points  to  18.35^.    The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced 
16  points  to.  18,43^  per  pounds    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  stood  at  21.83^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  49{^;  91  score,  48^^^;  90  score,  48^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  26  to  27^;  Single  Daisies,  27f ;  Young  Americas,  27^. 
(prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THEASUEI  A  Wasliington  report  to  uiie  press  yesterday  says:  "The 

SAISSS  Treasury  to-day  raised  its  interest  rate  to  4|  per  cent  in  malcing 

IIJTEHEST  an  ofiering  of  $525,000,000  of  certificates  of  indeotedness , 

EATS  miTuring  in  nine  months,  as  its  Septonoer  financing  program.  ^  The 

proceeds  of  the  sale,  along  with  funds  available  from  the  third 
CLuarterly  payment  of  income  taxes,  ?/hich  will  be  more  than  $500,- 
000,000,  will  be  used  to  meet  the  maturity  of  about  $970,000,000  of  outstanding 
third  Liberty  Loan  bonds  which  mature  on  Septenfoer  15  and  take  care  of  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  G-ov eminent.    This  is  the  first  time  that  an  interest  rate  as 
high  as  4|-  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  a  C-overnment  offering  for  som.e  years...*" 


&ASSIi:G  "Dr.  F.  S.  Lenr:;>',  research  director  of  the  Boyce  Thomp- 

WAKBS  DOniAIIT  son  Institute  at  Ionisers,  told  members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
PLANTS  Industry  yesterday  tiuit  chemical  treatment  of  certain  plants  dur- 

ing their  annual  dormancy  or  'rest  period'  liad  almost  the  effect 
of  an  alarm  clock  upon  a  sleeping'  person,  awakening  them  almost 
immediately  to  vigorous  growth  during  the  several  months  nature  had  set  aside 
as  their  time  of  com.plete  relaxation.    Doctor  Denny  declared  that  he  had  thus 
caused  lilacs  to  bloom  before  Christmas,  something  they  had  never  done  before 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  ae  expected  this  season  to  produce  a 
second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  from  the  seed  potatoes  of  the  season's  first  crop. 
(N.Y. Times,  Sept. 7) 


ELSCTHICAL  "The  development  of  the  lS2,000-'VOlt  midorground  cable, 

IITDUSTEY  the  first  use  of  the  transatlantic  telephone,  the  world-wide  ap- 

plication of  beam-radio  stations  and  the  introduction  of  tele- 
vision as  a  commercial  business,  m^rk  the  outstanding  engineering 
constructions  to  the  electrical  industry  d-oring  the  present  year,  according  to 
The  Electrical  World.    During  the  past  year  r^iiny  new  power  stations  that  incor- 
porated, new  ideas  and  ecj.uipment  v/ere  placed  in  operation.    The  rapid  development 
of  steam  station  econorrj;^-  has  placed  a  heavy  economic  handicap  on  the  value  of 
hydroelectric  developmient.     Interconnection  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
publication  points  out.     In  all  sections  of  the  couaitry  transmission  lines  hav© 
been  built  with  the  primary  object  of  getting  Interconnections.     It  is  a  literal 
fact  that  copper  wire  now  reaches  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  to  Boston,  and 
from  Montana  to  Southern  California."  (Press,  Sept.  6.) 


AUTO  OUTPUT  01^  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  5  states  that 

BIG-  SCALE  autom.cbile  production  in  August  continued  on  an  extensive  scale, 

and  in  ma,ny  instances  at  a  record  level,  according  to  reports 
made  public  September  4.    L'otwithstanding  this  showing,  a  number 
of  companies  entered  Septemher  v/ith  uiif  illed  orders  of  such  a  scale  as  to  insure 
capacity  operation?,  for  some  time.  Several  ainioionced  current  demands  to  be  beyond 
productive  facilities,  necessitating  a  pro-rating  of  shipm.ents. 
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Chemistry's  Chemistry  and  chemical  research  were  referred  to  September  4 

Value  hy  speakers  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 

Industry  as  possTole  hopes  for  world  peace,  "better  health,  longer 
life  and  greater  wisdom  in  living  out  the  increased  span.    Certain  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  chemistry  were  declared  ty  a  speaker 
last  night  to  have  furnished  a  knowledge  that  would  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  human  conduct  than  the  airplane  or  the  radio.    At  a 
technical  meeting,  A.  E«  Marshall  of  Baltimore,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Corning  G-lass  Work,  Corning,  ILY*,  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
glass  pavements  for  city  streets,  glass  roofs  for  houses  and  glass 
furniture  and  plumbing.    Aiiother  speaker  declared  experim.ents  had 
shown  that 3  v/ith  intensively  treated  grass,  a  cow  could  produce  as 
much  milk  by  grazing  on  only  half  an  acre  as  she  now  produces  on  two 
or  th-ree  acres*    The  society,  which  is  meeting  throughout  the  week 
at  the  Chemists'  Club,  Uew  York,  elected  as  its  president  Dr.  Arthur 
D,  Littlej  head  of  the  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Research  Bureau  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (Press,  Sept»  5) 

Prosperity  ''One  of  the  m.ost  noteworthiy  developments  of  our  'business 

Factors       age'  is  the  fact  that  'love  your  neighbor' ,which  has  been  preached 
through  the  ages  as  a  religious,  moral  and  ethical  principle  and 
necessity  , has  in  the  development  of  capitalism  become  the  only  sure 
basis  of  continuing  prosperity.    This  ma,y  sound  as  if  it  were  the 
statement  of  an  idealistic  preacher  instead  of  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  a  hardheaded  business  man.    G-reat  as  is  our  present  pros- 
perity, it  is  only  an  indication  of  what  our  prosperity  might  be. 
lor  anj.'  one  of  us  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  perinanent  prosperity 
we  must  all — every  one  of  us — be  highly  prosperous.    That  is,  v/e 
must  have  what  I  call  companiona,te  prosperity.    We  can  achieve  this 
only  through  increased  use  of  the  nev/  scientific  methods  of  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution,  with  the  resulting  low  costs  and 
high  wages. ...The  employees  of  unprogressive  concerns  have  not  the 
buying  power  they  would  have  if  their  employers  used  the  new 
scientific  methods  which  would  enable  them  to  pay  higher  wages  and 
yet  reduce  their  costs.    The  present  unemployment  is  at  bottom 
largely  diie  to  the  failure  of  ma-ny  concerns  to  adopt  them.    And  the 
farmers,  for  various  reasons,  liave  not  as  great  buying  power  as  they 
ought  to  have  and  mrast  have  if  our  prosperity  is  to  continue  and 
grow.    As  a,  result,  the  prosperity  induced  by  the  use  of  scientific 
mass  methods  by      com.paratively  few  of  our  leading  concerns,  shows 
signs  of  waning.    Our  prosperity  can  be  greatly  increa.sed  only  if 
all  of  our  people  in  all  lines  a.re  made  more  prosperous — that  is, 
if  they  are  provided  with  greater  b-uying  power*  Unscientific 
methods  of  production  and  an;^''  preventable  waste  in  business,  farming 
or  government  reduces  buying  power  and  adversely  affects  our  pros- 
perity.    .Each  man  can  forward  his  own  prosperity,  first,  by  seeing 
that  his  own  business  is  prospering  by  using  the  new  scientific 
methods,  and  second,  by  helping  others  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
them  and  so  become  more  prosperous  producers  and  consumers." 
(Edward  A.  Pilene,  in  Comjnerce  and  Finance,  Aug.  29.) 
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Farm 

Products  September  6 — Livestock  prices  quoted:  Sla-ugliter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealera;  stesrs  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $15.40 
to  $18«25;  cows,  ^ool  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  ITds. 
down)  good  and  choice  $14.35  go  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$17.50  to  $18,50;  feeder  and  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$11.75  to  $14;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medixur.,  good  and 
choice  $3.1.75  to  $12,75;  light  lights  (150-160  lbs.)  medrom  to  choice, 
$11  to  $12*75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  mediiim,  good  and  choice 
$10.25  to  $12     (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations)  * Slpu^hter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(34  lbs.  down)  $14«25  to  $15.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mediujn 
to  choice  $15  to  $14,35. 

C-i-ain  prices  quoted:    iJo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $l»27f  to  $1.5lf;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,37 
notdnal;  Kansas  City  $1.38  .to  $1,39;  Jo. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|  fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $l,0g-|  to  $1^12^;  110,2  Ixard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.12^;  iLansasi  City"$1.05  to  $1.07;  Uo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
97t{^';  Minneapolis  20  to  93<^;  Kansas  City  90  to  91^;  Uo.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $laOO|  to  $1.01;  Minneapolis  97  to  98^';  Kansas  City  93  to 
94-^"^;  1^0.3  ?7hite  oats  Chicago  33  to  39-|j^;  Minneapolis  35  7/8  to 
36  7/3^;  Kansas  City  40  to  41^. 

iTew  Jersey  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.45  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1"$1.05  f .o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  90/- 
9o6^  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  70^-75/  f.o.b,    Uew  York  domestic' 
type  cabbage  brought  $2o-$35  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  rcarkets. 
l^orthern  stock  $30-$35  in  Cincinnati.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  closed 
at  $1-$1,75  per  bushel  basket  in  city  rmrkets.    Arkansas  and  Illinois 
Jox;atxi£!.ns  $1.50-31,75  in  Chicago.    IJew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  Elberta  peaches  ranged  $1.50-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities.     Illinois  and  Indiana  stock  $2-$2. 75  in  the  Middle  West. 

Wliclesale  prices  of  fresh  crea,mery  butter  at  L'ey/  York  were: 
92  score,  49{Z^;  91  score,  43-|/;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  llo.l  fresh  American  cheese  a-t  ile?/  York 
were:  Plats,  26  to  27p;  Single  Daisies,  27/;  Yo^ang  Americas,  27/. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  lew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  14  points  to  19.10/,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  adv:..nced  12  points  to  18.42/.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  advanced  14  points  to  13.49/.     The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  14  points  to 
18.57/    per  lb,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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LUMBER  Professor  Dudley  Stamp  of  the  Department  of  Economic 

SHORTAGE  Geography  in  the  University  of  London  spoke  on  the  prospect  of  a 

FEARED  world  famine  of  1-umher  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  G-lasgow.    He  "be- 
lieved that  the  shortage  was  hecoming  steadily  more  acute.  "The 
annual  increase  in  the  world's  consutnption  of  wood,"  he  said,  "is  1.45  per  cent. 
This  means  that  consuxflption  will  be  douhled  every  fifty  years.    In  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Russia  timber  is  being  cut  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
being  replaced  by  grov/th  or  reforestation.    Europe  is  thus  using  up  her  timber 
reserves  at  a  rapid  rate.    Great  Britain  depends  at  present  almost  entirely  on 
foreign  supplies.    There  remains  only  one  country  capable  of  supplying  timber 
to  meet  an  increased  demand,  and  that  is  Russia."  (Press,  Sept.  8.) 


RADIO  RE-  A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states 

ALLOCATION         that  follov/ing  a  t?/o-day  discussion  of  the  power  situation  under 
'^^^'^  its  new  reallocation  plan,  the  Eederal  Radio  Commission  yesterday 

decided  that  no  station  would  be  allowed  to  have  more  than 
25,000  watts,  except  for  experimental  purposes.    An  experimental 
license  for  the  use  of  not  more  than  50,000  watts,  however,  and  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  will  be  allowed.    The  vote  on  this  was  three  to  one, 
with  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson,  the  Chairman,  absent. 


RUBBER  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  7  states  that 

TRADE  Malayan  rubber  producers  look  forward  to  a  rubber  trade  war 

with  tho  Dutch  follov;ing  the  lifting  of  export  restrictions  and 
are  making  preparations  to  weather  a  very  difficult  period  by 
reducing  overhead  cost  through  mergers  and  amalgamations,  according  to  advices 
received  in  the  rubber  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.    "The  generally 
accepted  idea  is  tlmt  we  are  in  for  two  or  three  very  lean  years  in  the  rubber 
industry,"  it  is  declared  in  reports  reaching  the  division  from  Malaya.  "This 
means  that  the  industry  will  have-  to  v;ork  on  lower  levels  in  respect  tQ  produc- 
tion costs  and  create  a  much  higher  level  in  capacity  and  efficiency.     In  short, 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  is  already  v/ell  under  way  and  some  of  the  conse,g.uences  of 
the  abnormally  low  price  for  rubber  during  the  past  three  months  are  already  be- 
coming apparent. 


ELECTRICAL  Through  the  electrical  development  of  power  the  American 

RESEARCH  working  man  has  at  his  own  command  the  equivalent  of  from  ten  to 

fifteen  man-po?/er,  v/hich  enables  him  to  produce  far  more  than  the 
worker  of  any  other  country  and  to  enjoy  much  larger  returns 
from  his  labor.  The  controlling  importance  of  that  power  development  in  the 
prosperity  of  Araerican  industry  and  the  social  condition  of  its  workers  has  been 
recognized  throughout  the  world,  but  the  part  played  by  research  in  facilitating 
that  development  has  not  been  generally  appreciated,  says  an  article  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. (Press,  Sept.  8.) 
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Farm  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  SeptemTser  5  says: 

"According  to  official  fig-ores  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  farm  prices  dropped  six  points  from  July  15  to  August  15. 
The  explans,tion  is  to  he  found,  of  course,  larg-ely  in  the  decline  in 
values  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  markets.    The  more  encouraging  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  to  he  seen  in  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
marked  decline  in  these  two  important  departments  of  agricultural 
distribution,  prices  averaged  higher  than  was  the  case  at  the  cor- 
responding date  of  last  year.    At  any  rate,  even  in  the  cases  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  there  is  little  ground  for  supposing  tliat  really  disas- 
trous conditions  reign  or  are  likely  shortly  to  reign  on  our  farms. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  diverse  causes  of  these  recent 
declines  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton.    V/heat  offers  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  overproduction,  or  if  not  overproduction,  then  distinctly 
abundant  production,  growing  in  part  out  of  large  acreage  and  in  part 
out  of  favorable  weather,  which  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  farmer.    Cotton  weakened  in  part,  it  is  true,  as  a  result  of  better 
crop  prospects  that  for  a  time  at  all  events  seemed  to  exist,  but 
fully  as  important  was  the  condition  ruling  the  goods  trade.    It  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer  as  time  passes  that  under  present  conditions 
very  distinctly  uraisual  conditions  in  the  raw  material  field  are  re- 
q.uired  to  hold  cotton  much  over  twenty  cents...." 

New  York  "Attorney  Seneral  Albert  Ottin^ger  is  to  deliver  the  principal 

Poultry       address  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Poultry  Exchange,  835  Wash- 
Bxchange      ington  Street,  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.    The  exchange,  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Ottinger  to  correct  the  many  evils  which  crept  into  the  in- 
dustry in  the  last  few  years,  was  organized  through  a  special  act  of 
the  1^'islature.    Hov/ard  C.  Porbes  is  its  president.  There  are  three 
classes  of  members,  those  engaged  in  commission  business,  Class  A; 
those  engaged  in  the  buying  and  slaughtering  of  poultry,  Class  B; 
and  a  group  of  public  spirited  citizens  v/ho  have  given  their  ser- 
vices in  the  interest  of  increasing  the  morale  of  the  business  and 
defecting  economies  for  the  trade  and  the  piulalic.  In  the  public  group 
besides  Mr.  Ottinger  are  D.  T.  Abercrombie,  representing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  A.E.Albrecht ,  Director  of  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets;  Thomas  E.  Dwyer,  Commissioner  of  Public  Markets;  Walter  P. 
Hedden,  representing  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  many  others." 
(N.Y.Times,  Sept.  7.) 

S-u^ar  Ee-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  1  says: 

striction    "There  is  a  distinct  feeling  in  the  local  sugar  trade  that  the  un- 
official statements  which  have  been  coming  out  of  Havana  concerning 
Cuba's  intention  to  abandon  sugar  restriction  next  year  are  not  to  be 
taken  at  face  value.  Cuba  has  grown  weary,  so  these  announcements 
have^  it,  of  carrying  the  burden  for  an  ungrateful  world.    Growing  out 
of  triat  T/eariness  has  come  an  increasing  volume  of  protest  from  those 
mills  v/hich  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  restriction.  In  response  to 
the  growing  volume  of  protest,  the  Cuban  Government  has  decided  to 
abandon  its  control  over  future  crops.  Official  announcements  to  this 
effect  will  be  made  in  October...." 
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Wool  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockimn  and  Farmer  for  September  1 

Futures        says:  "The  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange    at  a  general  membership  meeting 
Exchange      indorsed  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  which  has  heen  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  trade  in  raw  wool  futures.    This  does  not  mean 
that  a  wool  exchange  is  a  certainty,  as  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
hoard  of  managers  to  decide  if  a  new  chapter  would  he  necessary  in 
establishing  such  a  department,  hut  it  does  mean  that  the  subject  re- 
ceived more  favorable  consideration  than  anticipated  and  that  trading 
in  wool  futures  is  a  possibility.    Wool  is  a  world-wide  and  variable 
product,  and  the  difficulty  of  originating  true  commercial  standards 
for  it  has  in  the  past  prevented  the  establishment  of  an  exchange. 
The  present  step  has  been  taken  apparently  with  a  full  recognition  of 
that  difficulty  and  may  bear  more  results  than  its  predecessors.  The 
general  belief  is  that  future  trading  in  a  product  is  desirable,  and 
for  that  reason  sheepmen  will  watch  with  interest  the  outcome  of  the 
proposed  raw  wool  exchange." 


Section  -3 
MARKET  qUOTA-TIONS 

Farm 

Products  September  7 — Livestock  prices  quoted:  Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $15*40 
to  $18,25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
dovra)  good  and  choice  $14.35  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$1'?»50  to  $18.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$11.75  to  $14;  heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$11.85  to  $12.85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$11.15  to  $12.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90  to  130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10.25  to  $12  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14,50  to  $15,75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $13  to  $14.50. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Uo,2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.37;  Kansas 
City  $1.39  to  $1,40;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1,I12|-  to  $1,1'?';  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  $l,llf; 
Kansas  City  |l,04  to  $1.06^;  110.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1;  Minneapolis 
91-|  to  94^^^;;  Kansas  City  92  to  94$z?;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.02^ 
to  $1.03;  Minneapolis  98|  to  99^^^;  Kansas  City  95|  to  97^;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  40  to  42^;  Minneapolis  36|-  to  37^^;  Kansas  City 
41  to  42{^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 5  points  to  19.15^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  2  points  to  18.40^,    October  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  declined  3  points  to  18,46^.    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  was  unchanged 
at  18.57{zJ  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  22.78{^. 

Hew  Jersey  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1,15-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.05-$1,15  f .o.b,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Cobblers  90{z^-$l  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  70jZ^-75f  f.o.b,  Stevens 
Point.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  brought  $l,10-$2  per  bushel  basket  in 
city  markets.     Illinois  and  Arkansas  Jonathans  $1,25-$1,50  in  Chicago, 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Boon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Ajjricjilture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DAHLIA  AMI-  The  Ajnerican  Dahlia  Society  will  celebrate  the  350th 

VEESAEY  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  dahlia  on  September  26  and  27 

with  its  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  in  Madison  Square  G-arden. 

More  than  half  of  the  10,000  varieties  Df  named  dahlias  will  be 
shoTO.    They  will  range  in  size  from  the  smallest  pompoms,  less  than  an  inch 
across,  to  those  of  the  spiked  varieties  m.easuj?ing  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
After  seven  years^  explors.tion  in  Mexico,  Pr.ancisco  Hernandez  returned  in  1578 
to  the  Court  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  with  the  dahlia  plant.    He  had  been  sent  to 
study  and  report  on  the  floriculture  of  the  Western  World  and  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Aztecs  found  the  dahlia  and  later  gave  an  account  of  it  in  a  book  published 
in  Rome.     It  was  named  for  Andreas  Dahl,  Swedish  botanist,  (Press,  Sppt.  9.) 


SILVER  AMI-  A  special  dispatch  from  Washington  to  The  New  York  Times 

VERSARY  OE         for  September  9  says:  "The  first  International  Conference  on 
AVIATION  Civil  Aeronautics,  to  be  held  here  beginning  December  12  in 

celebration  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  aviation,  will  be  at- 
tended by  200  delegates  from  fifty  nations,  according  to  reports 
compiled  at  the  State  Department  yesterday.    Invitations  have  gone  forward 
through  the  depa,rtmont  since  arrangements  were  first  made  for  the  conference  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Coolidge  last  year.    Six  departments  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  are  engaged  in  preparations  through  a  committee  headed  by  William  P. 
MacOracken, jr. ,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  charge  of  civil  aeronautics 
for  the  United  States...." 


TELEVISION  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  yesterday  says:  "Television 

IN  COLORS  transmission  in  color  ha.s  been  accomplished  by  J.  L.  Baird, 

British  inventor.    Combining  his  television  equipment  with  ap- 
ps.ratus  similar  to  that  for  color  moving  pictures,  Mr*  Baird 
demonstrated  his  latest  development  in  light  transmission  before  an  audience  of 
scientists  and  newspaper  men.    The  samo  demons tr>^t ion  witnessed  the  sending  of  a 
moving  object  ill  .ruinated  only  by  sunlight*,     »S.e  idea  of  sending  radio  pictures 
in  color  has  been  bro.T'i.ng  for  some  time  in  the  raiiids  of  inventors,  including 
Ameri'^an  scientlrtsj  but  it  is  claimed  in  England  that  Mr.  Baird' s  demonstration 
was  the  first  practical  exhibition.,.," 


EARM  DOLLAR  Although  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  docreased 

for  every  una  since  IS"  3  ^  '.he  ramount  of  variation  since  that  time 
differs  wide].;;-  in  various  incnrnr;  .■■laoscs  and  in  different  occupa- 
tionsj  according  'jo  a  study  mde  by  Dr-  i/illford  X.  Kj.ng  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Bconoaric  He  search.    The  dollar  expsnc.ed  by  the  farm  laborers  to-day  comes 
closer  to  the  1913  value  than  that  of  any  other  of  five  groups  into  which  the 
American  population  ;fas  divided  by  Doctor  King  for  statistical  purposes.  (Press, 
Sept.  10.)  ^  » 
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Business  Confidence  in  the  tusiness  catlook  for  the  rest  of  1928  is 

Outlook       expressed       the  monthly  review  of  business  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Baiiriers  Association  Journal,  which  says:  "If  ar^yone 
still  holds  misgivirigs  as  to  the  oxitcome  of  American  business  in  the 
year  1928  an  examination  of  the  principal  elements  visible  at  this 
time  should  inspire  a  great  deal  of  confidence.    Industrial  production 
is  well  maintained,  with  automobiles  and  triacks  making  a  record, steel 
operations  expanding  at  firmer  prices,  building  construction  to  date 
8  per  cent  aliead  of  last  year,  metals  and  machinery  s.ctive  and  the 
only  seriously  urifavorable  spots  being  v/oolen  and  cotton  goods.  Re- 
tail trade  is  becoming  more  active  and  merclaants  are  reported  to  have 
thoroug'hly  cleaned  out  hot-T/veather  goods  and  to  be  making  autumn  and 
winter  purchases  with  conservative  optimism,  the  free  placing  of  for- 
ward orders  being  particularly  noteworth;;;-.    The  election  year  bogie  has 
so  far  had  little  effect  on  trade.    Money  rates  continue  firm  but 
the  supply  of  loanable  funds  is  ample  and  statements  of  the  reporting 
member  banks  show  but  minor  changes,  with  total  loans  and  Investments 
temporarily  stabilized  at  a  level  only  7  per  cent  above  one  year  ago. 
Sentiment  is  frequently  heard  that  present  ra-tes  are  higher  than 
Justified  and  that  an  evening-down  to  correspond  with  international 
interest  charges  is  to  be  expected.    Profits  for  the  half-year  of 
320  large  manuf acturirig  and  merchandising  corporations  aggregate  5 
per  cent  better  tlmn  last  year  and  the  majority  of  the  group  sho?;  in- 
creases.   Crop  forecasts  were  raised  in  the  August  estimates  so  that 
the  probable  wheat  and  corn  crops  will  not  be  less,  but  more  than 
last  year,  vYhile  excellent  fruit  crops  are  expected.    Tone  of  the 
stock  market  is  stronger.    Considering  the  breadth  of  this  market 
to-day  and  the  relative  quietness  th^t  has  prevailed  since  1/Iay,  the 
recent  bidding  up  of  selected  issues  is  not  surprising.    Bond  markets 
are  still  quiet  and  new  underwritings  the  fewest  in  years,  but  steady 
accumulation  of  new  capital  is  beginning  to  bring  about  a  recoveiy 
in  prices,  and  in  time  will  have  the  further  effects  of  reducing 
brokerage  loans,  lowering  interest  rates,  and  inviting  nev;  offerings." 

C5uban  Royal  D.  Mead,  an  official  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Producers' 

Sugar  Association,  said  September  9  that  if  Cuban  proposes  to  flood  the 

Jlood  United  States  with  cheaply  produced  sugar  "she  is  likely  to  face  a 

removal  of  the  preferential  tariff  rate  now  enjoyed,  or  a,n  increase 
of  the  ta.riff  tax*"    The  Domestic  S^ogar  Producers'  Association  in- 
cludes beet,  cane  and  corn  sugar  grovTers  of  the  continental  United 
States  in  its  membership,  and  sugar  producers  of  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico.    Mr.  Mead  said  "it  would  appear  that  the  C^jiban  G-overnment  has 
about  concluded  to  abandon  restriction  of  sugar  production,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  last  three  years."  (Wash,  dispatch  to 
press,  Sept.  10.) 

European  "The  American  farmer  can  increase  his  income  if  he  will  prac— 

Jarm  tice  a  few  of  the  arts  of  intensive  cultivation  which  the  European 

Methods       farmer  has  mastered,  according  to  twenty-seven  of  this  country's 
Urged  agricultural  experts  at  the  end  of  a  sumjTier's  tour  abroad.    The  con- 

clusions of  the  experts  were  issued  September  4    thro-'jigh  the  directors 
of  the  tour,  J.  N,  Harper  of  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 
at  Atlanta  and  John  S.  Carroll  of  Jackson,  Miss.    The  general 
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conclusion  of  the  experts  is  that  the  American  farmer  can  apprecialDly 
increase  his  producing  capacity  if  he  will  adopt  the  most  practicable 
of  the  European  methods  of  intensive  cultivation;  strive  for  high 
per  acre  as  well  as  per  man  production,  restore  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  "by  the  consistent  rotation  of  crops,  produce  only  the 
crops  for  which  each  farm  is  adapted,  and  stimulate  a  closer  contact 
between  the  education/,®lndus trial  and  agricultural  forces  of  America." 
(Press,  Sept,  5.) 

"Pinal  figures  on  hail  undejrwriting  for  the  season  which  is 
about  to  close  will  not  be  available  for  some  time,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  officers  of  companies  v/riting  a  large  volume  of  this 
business  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  companies  will  show  a 
considerable  loss  on  their  operations.     One  high  official  estimates 
the  underwriting  loss  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  believes  that  it 
will  be  worse  in  the  ITorthwestern  Provinces  of  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.    Another  thinks  the  United  States  record  will  be  the 
worse  UTiless  there  should  be  m.ore  destructive  storms  in  Canada  during 
the  next  ten  days."   (Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept,  7.) 

Hide  Standards         "The  Government  h.';s  undertaken  the  work  of  developing  . 

standardized  grades  for  hides  and  skins,  so  that  they  Ti^ill  be  brought 
and  sold  oh  quality  instead  of  on  geographic  origin.    Trade .practice 
has  long  been  to  ma,rket  hides  and  skins  as  'Hew  England,'   'New  York 
State,'   'Ear  South, V'iMiddle-west' ,  'Northwestern,'  etc.  Standard 
grades  should  be  welcomed  by  the  leather  trade  as  well  as  by  produc- 
ers, but  habit  is  hard  to  overcome.    Trade  practices  cling,  as  has 
been  found  in  attempts  to  standardize  wool,  livestock,  etc.  Any 
attempt  in  this  direction  will  be  watched  with  interest,  but  the 
early  adoption  of  such  standards  can  not  be  assured.    Each  move  in 
this  direction  is  a  step  deserving  more  support  than  it  usually  gets." 
(Ohio  Stockman  and  Earmer,  Sept.  1.) 

Horses  as  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Earmer  for  September  1  says: 

Earm  Power  "We  could  point  to  several  things  which  prove  to  us  that  Michigan 
farmers  are  rapidly  a.dopting  m.ore  efficient  methods  of  production. 
But  the  one  which  has  come  most  persistently  to  our  attention  is  the 
wide  interest  which  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  State  have  taken 
in  the  mltiple  horse  hitch  demonstrations.    Both  in  the  lower  and 
upper  peninsulas  ha.ve  we  seen  these  hitches  working  smoothly,  enabling 
a  farm.er  to  do  single-handed  what,  with  two-horse  teams,  formerly 
required  two  and  three  men  to  perform.    The  fine  thing  about  the 
hitches  being  demonstrated  by  the  extension  men  is  that  they  enable 
the  driver  to  handle  ar;^'  number  of  horses  as  easily  as  one  or  two; 
put  all  the  horses  in  a  position  to  do  a  maxirnijin  of  work,  and  they 
keep  the  lazy  and  the  active  horse,  the  unbroken  or  unruly  animal, 
all  in  their  places,  and  m^ke  each  animal  do  its  share  and  no  more. 
These  demonstrations  will  do  much  to  retain  the  horse  as  a  major 
source  of  farm  power." 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricu!ture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie^va  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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RADIO  EEMj-  a  special  dispatch  to  The  New  lork  Times  for  Septemher  10 

LOCATION  states  that  the  long-awaited  reallocation  plan  of  the  Federal 

Hadio  Coraniission,  worked  out  "by  direction  of  the  Davis  amendment 
to  the  Radio  law,  was  announced  this  afternoon  "by  the  commission. 
It  calls  for  radical  changes  in  power  and  wave  lengths  of  radio  oroadcasting 
stations  throughout  the  country  and  will  become  effective  at  3  a.m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  on  November  11,     In  making  to-day's  anno-ujicement  the  comm-ission 
issued  a  list  of  all  radio  hrriadcasting  stations,  arranged  according  to  States, 
showing  their  power  and  frequencies  as  of  September  1,  and  as  they  will  be  "onder 
the  new  allocation.    The  commission  also  issued  four  new  orders,  Nos.  41,  42,43 
and  44,  the  first  dealing  with  so-called  daytime  stations,  the  second  limiting 
power  to  25,000  watts  except  for  experimental  purposes,  the  third  dealing-  with 
chain  broadcasting  and  the  fourth  extending  the  time  of  broadcasters  for  forty- 
two  days  after  October  1,  or  until  November  11. 


ST.LAWH3NCB  The  proposed  "all  American"  canal,  from  the  Great  Lakes 

PROJECT  to  the  Hudson  River,  was  advocated^^by  two  speakers  at  to-day's 

session  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  one  of 
whom  predicted  a  St. Lawrence  River  project  never  would  be 
realized  because  of  Canadian . opposition.    Presiding  at  the  convention,  which 
will  end  tomorrow,  is  former  Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  who  found- 
ed the  organizatiorx  tv;enty-one  years  ago.    The  speakers  who  advocated  the  "all  ■ 
American"  canal  were  Congressman  J.  Hamilton  Fish,  jr.,  of  New  'fork,  and  Col, 
Edward  C«  Carrington,  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Hudson  Watervyays  Association. 
(Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept.  10.) 


BANK  MERGER  Chicago  Journal  of  Comjnerce  for  September  8  says: 

"Chicago's  eminence  as  possessing  a  billion  dollar  bank,  the 
second  largest  in  the  United  States,  the  seventh  largest  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  in  this  country  outside  of  New  York  City  became  assured 
yesterday  with  the  formal  announcement  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Illinois 
Merchants  Trust  Company  and  the  Continental  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The 
new  bank  will  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  will  h^ve  capital  stock  of  $75,000,000,  s-arplus  of  $65,000,000,  a  re- 
serve fund  of  $10,000,000, total  deposits  of  close  to  $900,000,000  and  total 
resources  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars." 


POLAl©  TO  Plans  are  rapidly  being  pushed  to  completion  here  to 

GET  GOYSRNIffiNT  mke  available  through  new  channels  a  supply  of  American  capital 
SUPPORT  for  Polish  agriculture  and  industry,  it  was  learned  in  well- 

informed  quarters  here  yesterday.  The  immediate  form  which  this 
will  take  is  the  flotation  of  a  $25,000,000  bond  issue  for  a  new  land  mortgage 
bank  that  will  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  Government. ( J our. 
of  Commerce,  Sept.  8.) 
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An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  Sept,  7  says:  "To 
see  the  postal  employees'  flower  show  at  the  federal  huilding,  niade 
national  in  its  scope  through  the  use  of  the  air  mail,  is  to  realize 
something  of  the  possibilities  that  the  air  mail  holds.    Roses  picked 
from  the  great  gardens  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  set  down  in  Milwaukee 
still  fresh  for  the  exhihit;  orchids  from  the  Southwest,  the  old~ 
fashioned  garden  varieties  of  flowers  from  the  Bast — all  brought  to-  • 
gether  in  Milwaukee  in  one  day's  time.    An  illustrated  map  shows  that 
the  133  exhibits  dram  from  83  cities  came  from  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  up  and  down  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  great  trans- 
continental route  and  its  principal  feeders  into  the  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest...." 

Bean  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  September  8  says: 

"The  slogan  for  the  bean  growers  of  Michigan  this  year  is  to  'Hold 
beans  for  seven  dollars  per  hundredweight.'     Surveys  of  the  crop  have 
been  made  and  this  seems  to  be  a  reasona.ble  price  at  which  to  start 
marketing.    G-overnor  G-reen  has  appointed  a  committee  of  growers  with 
J.  N.  McBride  of  Burton  as  chairman,  to  inform  the  producers  of  beans 
of  the  situation  a,nd  to  get  them  behind  the  movement  to  stabilize 
values  on  a  level  conmensurate  with  the  supplies.    The  method  of 
stabilizing  the  ms,rket  will  follow  the  plan  of  last  year  when  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  and  a  group  of  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  the  bean  industry  agreed  on  a  minimum  price  and  urged 
farmers  to  hold  ba,ck  their  beans  should  quotations  fall  below  the 
figure  set.    This  proved  effective  and  was  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
farmers  but  to  all  legitimate  bean  interests.    Only  the  bean  gamblers 
found  the  situation  to  their  dislike...." 

According  to  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  reviev^r  for  September, 
wiiile  immigration  into  Canada  during  1928  has  not  been  as  voluminous 
as  the  Dominion  would  desire,  indications  are  that  the  content  has 
been  quite  high.    This  is  attributable  to  a  large  extent  to  the  move- 
ment of  farmers  from  the  United  States,  with  substantial  funds,  well 
equijiped,  and  ready  to  initiate  farming  activities  under  conditions 
very  similar  to  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.    The  suc- 
cession of  good  crops  Western  Canada  has  experienced  and  the  excel- 
lent prospects  of  the  present  year  have  inevitably  proved  strong  at- 
tractions to  these  neighbors  following  the  same  pursLiit  to  the  south 
of  the  line.     It  is  this  movement  which  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  homestead  entries  in  the  present  year  have  been 
running  50  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  which  was  a  record  for  som-e 
considerable  time,  that  the  activities  of  the  Canada  Colonization 
Association  have  been  more  fruitful,  ana  private  land  sales  more 
voluminous.     In  particular  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  considerable 
influx  from  such  States  as  Montana,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
Missoujri  into  the  Peace  River  Countiy  where  homestead  filings  in 
the  first  few  months  of  1928  exceeded  the  total  for  the  year  1927. 
A  new  interest  wo^ald  seem  to  have  developed  in  Western  Canadian  lands 
on  the  part  of  United  States  farmers  which  should  result  in  a  steadily 
increasing  movement  across  the  border. 
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limCET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  September  10 — Livestock  prices  quoted:    Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ll3s.)  good  and  choice,  $15.10 
to  $18,25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $13.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs. 
dovm)  good  and  choice,  $14.35  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$17  to  $18;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$11.75  to  $14;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $12.15  to  $13;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice, 
$11.40  to  $13.10;  slaughter  pigs  (90  to  130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $10.25  to  $12.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14  to  $15.35;  feedirxg  lambs  (range  stock)  ^ 
medium  to  choice,  $13.65  to  $14.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.22  to  $1.28;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago' 
$1.34j;  Kansas  City  $1.36  to  $1.37;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.07  to  $1.09|;  No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.09^  to  $1.10-|;  Kansas  City  $1.03  to  $1,05;  No. 3  mixed: 
corn  Chicago  98^^;  Minneapolis  89^  to  92^;  Kansas  City  91  to  91-|^; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  99^  to  $1;  Minneapolis  94f-  to  95^^;  Kansas 
City  94  to  94|(^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  39|  to  41^;  Minneapolis 
36|  to  37^',  Kansas  City  40  to  41^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1.35-$1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.20-$1.25  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  $1-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and  mostly  around 
70^  f.o.b.    New  York  Domestic  type  cabbage  brought  $35~$40  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets.    Pennsylvania  Elberta  peaches  closed  at 
$2-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  markets.    Now  York  stock  $2-$2.50 
in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Elbertas  $2-$2.50  in  Chicago.    New  York 
and  miidT,inBstern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $3»'50-$4.25  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 103  points  to  18,22^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  109  points  to  17.39{zJ.    The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miirkets  declined  85  points  to  17.66^zJ 
per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  21.29^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Nev/  York  were: 
92  score,  49^;  91  score,  48-|{^;  90  score,  48{zJ. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Plats,  26  to  27^^;  Single  Daisies,  27^;  Yo-ong  Americas,  27jzJ. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


